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Miscellautes. 


(From Blackwood’s Magizine.} 


WHO CAN IT BE? 

One evening last summer, as I sat at my win- 
dow, which looks into the northern court of the 
University of Glasgow, l saw a man walking 
backwards and forwards, who excited my curi- 
osity in an extraordinary degree. I know not 
why I became so interested in him, for his per- 
gon and dress, thongh somewhat singular, were 
by no means 89 remarkable as to attract any very 
uncommon degree of notice. He was a short 
thick figure, dressed in a suit of black, with a 
cocked, or rather three-cornered hat upon his 
head, und a long queue descending for some space 
down his back. The only thing further which it 
is necessary to detail, was his paunch, which 
boasted of dimensions truly orthodox ;—and his 
nose red and lumpish, and spanned over by a pair 
of tortoise-shell spectacles, through which he 
looked with that pomposity of expression, which 
the civic dignitaries of all cities are apt to as- 
sume, on entering upon their authority. 

The evening was hot, and a glareof sickly 
light filled the atmosphere, which was close ind 
oppressive. My window was in the shade, and 
stood open for the purpose of attracting as much 
coolness as the air afforded. [had just finished 
half a bottle of Port, after dining heartily on oys- 
ters, devilled fowls, and macaroni. Altogether, 
I was languid, heavy, and disposed, if not abso- 
lutely to sleep, at least to doze. My whole frame 
was nervous ; and the mind, sympathising with 
the state of its tenement, in a full condition for 
dreams, nightmares, and other chimeras of the 
imagination. Altogether, I believe, I would have 
slept, had not the man with the long tie and tors 
toise-shell spectacles caught my observation. 

He was walking on the opposite, or sunuy side 
of the court, and his pace was sedate and order- 
ly. He was evidently a person of importance, 
and too well satisfied with himself to increase 
his speed. No sooner did he move athwart the 
window, than the langui¢ lids which were falling 
slowly over my visual orbs, were lifted up, and I 
turned them involuntarily upon him. * That,” 
thought I, “is a man who would not/quicken his 
step one jot to save the College from destruction.” 
Again did I look at him, and again did I behold 
the self-same consequential form treading the 
sunny side of the court. He carried a stick in 
his right hand. It was not for any ordinary pur- 
pose that he carried it, for it wasa rough orange 
stick, with a brazen cramp at its lower extremity, 
and an embossed silver cap atits upper. Neither 
was it to sustain him in his perambulations, for 
his lower limbs were brawny and athletic, and 
mae to scorn such assistances.. The use of that 
stick must be—to support his dignity. Mad it 
been a crabstick, a hazel sapling, a supple-jack, 
or even an oaken cudgel, I could have passed it 
by without notice, but it was none of these. It 
was an orange stick, shod with brass and capped 
with silvery; and ashe walked along he struck its 
point upon the earth with a firmness which made 
the echo to resound through the court. “It must 
be to support his dignity he haa that stick. No 
person but one of some consequence would wear 
such a baton, or walk with it so pompously.” 

Having made these reflections, I closed my 
eyes and tried to fall into a slumber, but I could 
not. I heard the slow solemn pace of the strang- 
er as he walked alone. I heard him well, for he 
had creaking shoes ; and every step he made was 
accompanied with a resnonse from his stick, as it 
struck the flag-stones with its brazen extremity. 
Up went my eyelids, and turning to the sunny 
side, there did I behold him walking backwards 
and forwards as at firet. ; 

I looked at him for some time, for I was inter- 
ested in the man. His face—it was impossible 
to analyze its expression. It was plump and 
rosy. “ He must,” thought I, “be a good liver. 
Sucb cheeks, such a nose, such a double chin is 
not to be obtained for nothing. No, he under- 
stands living well; he has read Apicius in the 
original, and is no doubt familiar with Meg Dods 
and Kitchiner. Perhaps he is Kitchiner himself.” 
Unfortunately for this hit 1 recollected that 
Kitchiner had died the month before. “ At any 
rate, he must be a bon vivant, and has, peradven- 
ture, dined on oysters, devilled fowls, and maca- 
roni, like myself. Who knows but he may be 
Doctor Redgill, spoken of in ‘ Marriage,’ or the 
Nabob Touchwood, fresh from ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well?” I looked at him till my eyes grew tir- 
ed, but I could perceive no alteration in his move- 
ments or appearance. The same step—the same 
pompous air—the same knocking on the earth 
with his baton—there was not an atom of differ- 
ence. “Verily, that man’s dignity is great,” 
thought I once more, as I closed my eyes, uttered 
a long yawn, and fell into a slumber. 

A slumber! it was but the shadow of one—the 
reflection ofadream. I was neither asleep nor 
awake ; for though my eyes were sealed in obli- 
vion, my ears were not—and I heard, as in the 
depths of nightmare, the distant and confused 
noise of the street, beyond the College gates— 
the voices of fish women—the ticking of my own 
time-piece, and the sound of my own breath. All 
these things I heard ; but they were as nothing 
to the tread in the court—to the creaking shoés 

and berazen-shod stick of the stranger. There 
tvas something about this man which scared 
slumber away, and I was obliged to open iny 


eyes, which were once more fixed upon him with 


increased curiosity. 

I could not understand it. There was appar- 
ently noth ing remarkable about the man. He was 
clothed in black, it is true, and had a three-cor- 
nered hat, a long queue and tortoise-shell specta- 
cles. Well,.and what then? are not many men 
clothed in b¥ack, and do not some wear three- 
cornered h.sts, long queues, and tortoise-shell 
spectacles ? Then, to extricate myself from this 
dilerama, I culled the orange stick to my assist- 
ance, and endeavored to extract from it some- 
thing sufficiently marvellous to account for my 
euriosity—then the pompous gait of its bearer— 
then his creaking shoes, and lastly, his rosy phy- 
siognomy. It would notdo. There was nothing 
odd in any of them. What then was there about 
the man to attract my notice so irresistibly ? Ap- 
parently there was nothing, and yet there must 
be something—for it was clear that my notice 
had been irresistibly attracted. 

Altogether I was perplexed. My corporeal 
and mental functions were clearly opposed to 
each other, the former inspiring me to sleep, the 
latter siriving to keep me awake. I felt a weight 
fall upon my spirit. I was hot, thirsty, and com- 
fortiess ; and, what with the tendency to fall into 


such a coat. 





the ass between two bundles of hay, and remain- 
ed like Mahomet’s coffin, poised by the influence 
of resisting powers. In the atmosphere there 
was something insufferably hot; not a breath of 
wind filled the court; every thing was stagnant ; 
and a drowsiness fell upon the face of nature, 
like that rendered immortal by Thomson, in his 
Castle of Indolence. 

Did I say that every thing was stagnant? If I 
said so, erred. There was one object that bade 
defiance to this universal languor ; and that was 
the man with the tortoise-shell epectacles and 
leng quese. Worderful man! while all nature 
was sinking into ennui, he continued his endless 
and interminable walk. He had been at work for 
half an hour ; the time-piece was oppcsite me, 
and I knew itto a minute. What could be the 
meaning of this? there was something unfath- 
omable about him ; his name was Mystery, and 
the longer I looked at him the more miraculous 
did his whole appearance seem. Never were 
fancy and reason so preposterously opposed. The 
latter told me there was nothing about the man 
particularly worthy of observation; the former 
hinted that he was clothed with wonder as with 
a garment, and that he must be—somebody. 

“ Who can it beꝰꝰ This was the first problem 
which it was imperative to solve. I had already 
found oat that he could not be Kitchiner, seeing 
that this worthy gastronome was dead. Then 
Doctor Redgill and Touchwood came in review, 
but, without knowing any thing of the persons of 
these gentlemen, I arrived somehow at the con- 
clusion, that it could not be any of them. He 
must be a contributor to Black wood, and certainly 
acelebrated one. Perhaps he is Christopher ; 
but no—he is not old enough for that; or Timo- 
thy Tickler—but he is not tall enough. He can- 
not be Hogg, no—nor O’Doherty—that is evi- 
dent ; nor can he be Delta—for he, I am told, is 
a tall young man, with light hair. He is perhaps 
Ebony himself; yes, he is Ebony. But no—con- 
found it—he can't be thet either, for Ebony nei- 
ther wears a three-cornered hat nor has he a long 

ue. 

In this manner did I cogitate, while the impor- 
tant subject of my meditations walked opposite, 
apparently unconscious of my presence. There 
was—I love to repeat it—an air of awful dignity 
about him. It was clear that he was a man of 
importance, or, what is the same thing, that he 
thought himself one. Nor did this look of pro- 
fuund dignity seem to diminish as I gazed upon 
it. On the contrary, its influence increased. 
Every minute the person rose in my estimation ; 
and I became certain that he must be one of the 
great men of the earth. 

Nor was my admiration confined to his person 
alone ; there was something interesting in his 
very habiliments. ‘“ That three-cornered hat,” 
Ithought, “is such as Raymond Lully, or Eras- 
mus must have worn. There is something &n- 
tique in its cut, and it could only fit the sconce of 
a man of genius!” I now began to conjecture 
who gould have made it; and I verily believe 
that had it been at this moment in the market, I 
would have given as much for it as for the wish- 
ing-cap of Fortunatus. My cogitations descend- 
ed from the cocked-hat to the walking-stick. 
While looking upon it, I called to mind the rod. of 
Moses, and the wand of Esculapius. It was none 
of your vulgar, ill-natured crab-sticks—none of 
your hazel staffs. It was an orange stem, proba- 
bly of Seville, or Montpellier growth ; perhaps 
St. Michael or Jamnica produced it. Nor was 
the coat of this :nysterious man less worthy of 
observation. Stultze made it not; he never made 
Ic was a goodly garment, of noble 
dimensions, and buttoned with ample swell over 
the circumference of his lordly paunch. There 
was an air of knowingness about it—something 
of erudition. The tailor who contrived it, must 
have been a grave and learned man—not the 
ninth part of humanity—not a fraction of his 
species, as tailors from time immemorial have 
been known to be. What a mass of dignity is 
contained within its embrace! Elijah’s mantle 
must have been somewhat like this. Were it 
mine, I would not exchange it for the Pontifical 
robes, nor for the purple of Cesar himself. Last- 
ly, hisnether garments, compassing in their cp- 
lossal volume so glorious a rotundity of thigh : 
Heavens, such a pair of unmentionables! Were 
they mine, I would cause them to be handed 
down as an heir-loom to my family, even till the 
latest generations. Breeches !—yes, the word 
sounds hard to polished ears—that man, I will 
be bold to say, wears his own, and is most assur- 
edly—not henpecked. 

Never was I so interested in any being ; but 
human interest will flag at times, and the mind 
must now and then give way to the dictates of 
the body. In the midst of my meditations a re- 
newed languor came over me, my eyes closed in- 
voluntarily, as if I sat in an atmosphere of poppy 
or nightshade, my hands fell powerless into my 
lap, andI lay back in the chair, with my mouth 
half open, and my whole spirit absorbed in one 
mysterio>s perplexity. I know not whether it 
could be called sleep ; if it was, never did slum- 
ber come down upon the soul in more quaint and 
fantastic fashion. Ihad a perfect conscivusness 
of what was going on, and yet'I could not move 
nor take any partinit. J felt the glow of the eve- 
ning sun as it warmed my frame with its sul- 
try breath. I heard my clock ticking, and the 
noise of flies buzzing and fluttering around me ; 
and now and then felt them settling with annoy- 
ing pertinacity upon my nose and forehead. 

But a truce to such sounds as those of buzzing 
flies and time-pieces. ‘There was one sound, not 
perhaps more loud than these, which yet drown- 
ed them in the magnificence of its moral loud- 
ness, and in its effect upon the mind. [ allude to 
the tread of the man with the long queue and,tor- 
toise-shell spectacles. He was still at work, 
pacing the court with slow and solemn dignity. I 
knew it, though I saw him not. I knew it,though 
well-nigh asleep ; for I heard the , creak—creak 
—creak—of his ineasured step, and the no less 
monotonous tick—tick—tick—of lis brazen-shod 
baton, responding to the music of his feet. | 
continued in this state of dozing somnolency for 
fifteen minutes, and was aroused from it by my 
clock striking the hour of seven. During my 
half-slumber, I was in a state of fascination, from 
which I found it impossible to liberate myself. 1 
wag ina trance: anincubus hung equally upon 
my body and spirit; and the sounding of the 
seventh hour seemed as the voice of a good an- 
gel, commanding the spel! by which I was fetter- 
ed to depart. 

I awoke, opened. my eyes, yawned, stretched 
myself, and looked out. The man was still 
there—Zounds, I never doubted it! Who but 


sluinber, and the effort not to do so, I reseeibled | himself could produce the tread I have been de- 





scribing ? whose stick but his, could beat the 
ground with such dignity ? Upon my honor, the 
inan was still there! By accurate computation, 
he had walked forty-five, ay fifty minutes. He 
had gone all this time in the sun too-—on the sun- 
ny side of the court, be it mmembered, when the 
themometer stood ateighty. I turmerly wonder- 
ed who he conld be: [uw began to marvel 
what he wanted. Judging from his gait, he was 
surcly a great man ; and itwas only rational to 
suppose he had come on tome great occasion. 
* He must be one of the Commissioners,” thought 
I, “ appointed hy the King to examine the state 
of the Scottish Universities, and is doubtless here 
upon his commission. Whith of them can it be? 
let me think. The Earl of Aberdeen is ore, and 
soisthe Earl of Lauderdale,but it is neither of 
them. Lord Melville is another, as likewise the 
Lord President.” Jt would rot do: these noble- 
men were all of the Commissoners whose names 
{ recollected, and unluckily 23 knew them all by 
sight. Lad thera been any one of then with 
whose appearance | was unacquainted, [ would 
have fixed upon the stranger ashim, beyond a 
doubt. I now began to recollect that sundry 
learned men from Germany were shortly expect- 
ed at our Colleges; among others, Gall and 
Spurzheim, and the celebrated Doctor Dedimus 
Dunierhead, of whom honorable mention has 
been made in my Metempsychosis. For Gall, the 
man was too young ; for Spurzheim, he was too 
short ; for Doctor Dunderhead, he was neither 
old enough nor short enough, although in other 
respects he closely resembled that eminent pro- 
fessor. At last the idea struck me that he must 
he Doctor Scott the Odontist, o> Professor Les- 
lie, when the pigtail descending beneath his 
three-cornered hat demonstrated how much I 
was mistaken. That eternal queue was the stum- 
bling block to all my surmises. I knew nobody 
that wore a queue but the Duke of Hamilton ; and 
his Grace could not for one moment be mistaken 
for the man—nor the man for his Grace. 

The more I reflected on the subject the greater 
my perplexity became. I had still a strong incli- 
nation to sleep, but I combated it for the sake of 
voravelling the secret. Meanwhile the stranger 
continued his pace. He went like a horse in a 
gin,only his course was backwards and forwards, 
instead of being round about. Nor in the whole 
of this walk did he abate one jot of his dignity. 
He still preserved the same pompous, conse- 
quential step which had first attracted my notice 
—carrying his head as high as ever, looking as 
proudly through his spectacles, and placiug his 
baton with unmitigated firmness upon the earth. 
Altogether, there was a myatery about the man 
which I would have given the. half of what I was 
worth to be acquainted with. 

1 have spoken of his person, of his dress, and 
of his gait, and have descanted upon them with 
sufficient copiousness ;' but there were some other 
things which there wus no resisting the wish to 
know. Ihad already settled the point that he 
was a bon vivant ; his smplitude of paunch and 
claret complexion established this beyond a 


donbt.. “ He -is probably,” isthought, “ fond of- 


roasted beef not overdone, and of heef-steak 
cooked a l’ Anglaise. That he l&es a draught of 
London porter after dinner is, I should think, 
likely ; that he likes wine iz certain ; spirits 1 do 
not believe he cares much sbout. What kind of 
wine does he prefer—Claret, Malaga, or Hermit- 
age? Neither. These are too watery and French- 
ified for the rich current of his blood. Old Port 
and Madeira are his favorites, take my word for 
it. Talking of politics, the manisa Tory. His 
air istoo lordly and aristocratic for Whiggism, 
which ke would blow to the earth with the 
breath of his nostrils.” 

While reflecting in this manner, I got into 
better humor with myself. I had made some 
hits which pleased me, and I thought that the 
mystery would straightway dissolve like snow 
before the tire of my ingenuity. But, after all, 
they were only hits—mere guesses. They might 
all be wrong ; instead of being a great man, he 
might be a very little man; instead of being a 
Tory, he might he a most egregious Whig. The 
only thing certain was—that he loved good 
things. This there was no denying, as his cor- 
poration was a living witness to the fact. 

For more than fifty minutes had he by this 
time paced the opposite side of the court ; and 
the circumstance of his being a bon vivant was—- 
I must repeat it—in reality the only fact I hud 
discovered about him. The othersurmises might 
he right, or they might be wrong. He might be 
Touchwood, or Redgill, or one of the University 
Commissioners, for any thing I knew to the con- 
trary. I was going to repect that he might be 
Doctor Scott, but no—his pigtail set that for ever 
at rest. 

Could he be a Bailie? It was possible, for he 
possessed much of the awful dignity which cha- 
racterizes these functionaries; his paunch, his 
step, the air with which he looked through the 
glasses of his spectacles—all were magisterial. 

A Methodist preacher? Impossibie. If he be 
a preacher at all, he must be a bishop or a cardi- 
nal. That important look, that air of condition, 
that atmosphere of good living which floats a- 
round him, cannot savour of the sour, lank, vine- 
gar aspect of Methodism. 

Alawyer? A moment’sthought convinced me 
that I was again at fault. What lawyer ever pos- 
sessed such a lordly bearing, such a conscious- 
ness of superiority, and such freedom from care 
and calculation as repeses in the expression of 
that face. 

A physician? The very idea savoured of ab- 
surdity. The time-serving smile, the insinuating 
address of the practitioners of physic, were a- 
wanting in his bold pompous front. The man 
was too full of his own importance to undertake 
the task of wedging himself into the graces of 
the sick. 

A quaker? Fudge! 

What then, in the name of miracle, was he ? 
It was impossible to tell, and I tortured my brain 
for no purpose, in the vain endeavor to solve the 
difficulty. All I could ascertain to my own sat- 
isiaction was the profession to which he actually 
did—not belong ; and that he neither appertain- 
ed to the tribe of lawyers, doctors, quakers, nor 
methodists, was as clear as mathematical demon- 
stration could sake it. 

I must discover him. There is something a- 
bout the man, which cannot be allowed to remain 
in obscurity ; and, if I die the moment after, 1 
shall have the secret out of him.” Such were 
iny determisations, and I resolved to hit upon 
some plan to effect the purpose. But what plan 
could I adopt? Could I ask him his name and 
business ? it was impossible to take such liberty 


' with so awe-inspiring a personage. Who knows 


but he might read me a lecture from the Philip- 
pics of Demosthenes, und send me quailing back 
beneath the lightning of his eloquence ? I could 
not doubt that he was a great orator. Notwith- 
standing the overpowering of his demeanour it 
was possible he might descend to sarcasm and 
rebuke, to punish impertinence. Who -kaows if 
he would even be above applying his atiek to my 
unfortunate numskull ? 

These reflections had their due weight in de- 
terring me from so hazarcous an experiment; but 
while they deterred me, they also excited my cu- 
riosity to the highest pitch. The desire for in- 
formation augmented with the difficulty of pro- 
curing it. I no longer sat like a fixture at the 
Window : my agitation was too great to admit of 
so sedentary a position, and I got up in a par- 
oxysm of intense anxiety, and walked about the 
room—-rummaging every nook of my brain to 
find out some way of coming at the object in 
view. 1 was literallybaunted—I could not drive 
the strange man from my head: If LJooked out, 
I saw him walking with my bodily eye: if T turn- 
ed away, I beheld him equally well with the eye 
of the mind. Nor did the sound of his footsteps 
for amoment escape me. 1! heard them creaking 
upon the court, accompanied by the attendant 
and ghostlike responses of the everlasting walk- 
ing-stick. 

My anxiety at last attained such a pitch, that I 
verily believe I should have died upon the spot, if 
a copious flo xd of tears had not come to my re- 
lief.“ Can nothing be done?” said I, weeping 
bitterly. “ Must 1 remain in ignorance of this 
extraordinary ?-who is he—what does he want— 
ishe Whig or Tory—does he drink Port in pre- 
ference to Malaga or Hermitage—has he dined 
like myself, on oysters and macaroni—does he 
write to Blackwood 2” Such were the questions 
that crowded on my imagination ; but, alas, there 
Was no one to answer them but the man himself, 
—with the tortoise-snell spectacles and the leng 
queue! Whatcould Ido? Iwas ashamed and 
afraid to put themto him. Good breeding and 
caution alike forbade so extraordinary a proceed- 
ing. ‘In this dilemma I threw myself upon the 
sofa, and buried my tear-bedewed face in one of 
the pillows, while I subbed like the child who 
broke its heart because its nurse could not give it 
the moon as a plaything. 

ButI did not long give way to idie sorrow. 
Resentment took its place, and inspired my heart 
with deadly energy. I felt myself insulted by the 
stranger. “ He must be a villain,” I exclaimed 
in the bitterness of my soul, “thus to tamper 
with the agonies of a fellow being. Notwith- 
standing his dignity, he is neither more nor less 
than—a villain.” Would it be believed that in 
so short a time I threw away all my late feelings 
of reverence and admiration !—but the human 
heart is astrange piece of mechanism, which is 
constantly getting into diserdey, and turning dis- 
loyally upon itself. From the bottom of my spirit, 
I thought him a villain, whom I had just wonder- 
ed at, and reverenced, and admired. “ Yes, he is 
neither more nor less. He has haunted me till 
amy-brain berdore on dietraction. . He shall ne- 
count for himself :—by heaven, he shall teil me 
who he is.” My mind was wrought to a pitch of 
frenzied excitement—anger lent me courage—in- 
satinble curiosity led me on ; and I determined 
either to make him open his orecular lips and 
reveal himself, or to join with him in mortal, 
ceath-grapple. Full of these terrible resolutions, 
I put on my hat, buttoned my coat, set my tecth 
and descended the stair with portentous speed’ 
On reaching the front door I paused a few sec- 
onds before opening it, to rally my ideas and cul- 
lect my energies into one powerful focus. This 
done I opened the door, stepped into the court, 
and looked around me. Horrible to relate—the 
man was gone, and I never saw him more! 

A Mopern Prruacorean. 





ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
From Griffith's Trauslations of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 

Tue Fox. Thecommon fox is one of those 
animals whose habitation is most widely extend- 
ed over the surface of the globe. It is found in 
allthe middle and northern regionsof the old 
and of the new world. The faculty of rapid 
multiplication and diversified extention, which 
it possesses in so eminent a degree above the other 
carnivorous tribes, must in a great measure be 
attributed to its instinctive choice of such places 
of cencealment as are accessible to none of its 
enemies except man. 

The Fox is not a little particular in the choice 
of his quarters. When he purposes to establish 
himself in a neighborhvod, he visits every part 
of it, fathoms the extent of every excavation, and 
carefully examines every spot that promises a 
convenient place of refuge in the hour of danger. 
As soon as he appropriates an habitation suita- 
ble to his wants, he instantly commences to scour 
the country, reconnoiters every post around, as- 
certains the resources placed within his power, 
and the nature and degree ofthe dangera with 
which he may be threatened. Constantly under 
the guidance of the most extre:ne and cautious 
prudence, and never leaving any thing to the re- 
sult of chance, he lays himself down with tran- 
quillity to taste the pleasure of repose. A re- 
pose thus guarded and secured is the only one 
that his natural timidity will permit him to en- 
joy. The excessive suspicion of his character 
renders every new object a source of distrust 
and inquietude. He is uneasy until he has dis- 
covered what it is, and approaches for the pur- 
pose of observation with slow and hesitating 
steps, and by indirect and circuitous paths. Ac- 
cordingly whenever he is agitated by a perma- 
nent source of fear, he betakes himself to flight, 
and proceeds to seek in some other retreat that 
security which he can no longer enjoy in his 
present abode. He passesthe live-long day at 
the bottom of his hiding place, and sallies forth 
in search of prey only during the obscurity of 
twilight and the darkness of night. Guided with 
equal certainty by the sense of smelling as of 
sight, he glides along the trenches of the field to 
surprise the partidge on her nest, or the hare 
within her form. Soinetimes he wil! lie in am- 
bush near the burrows of rabbits, into which he 
even occasionally penetrates, and sometimes 
with the cry of a dog, he gives chase to those 
animals in the open plain. When game of this 
description fails, he will subsist on field mice, on 
frogs on snails, and on grasshoppers. In cultivat- 
ed and well inhabited countries, the Fox finds 
new resources. He approaches the habitations 
to collect the refuse of provisions thrown out of 
kitchens, &c. He penetrates iato poultry vards, 
where he makes terrible devastation; cnd in 
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some degree the disagreeable odour of his flesh. 
But he does not limit bimself to the quantity ef 
food necessary to appease the hunger of the me- 
ment. Instinct leads him where there ie 
ance of prey, to lay up provisions for the future. 
Wheu he invades a poultry yard, he kills all 
he can, and carries awny successively every 
piece, which he conceals in the neighborbeed to 
retake them at a more convenient opportunity. 
This character of extreme prudence in the 
Fox is a main cause of its preservation. It ren- 
ders him extremely difficult to be destroyed or 
taken. Assoon as he sas acquired a lithe ex- 
perience, he is nut tobe deceived by the snares 
which are laid for him, and from the moment: ia 
which he recoguizes them, nothing, net even the 
severest pangs of hunger, can induce him to ap- 
proach them. Le Roi, in his letters upon ani- 
nals, informs us that he has known a Fox fo tee 
nain in his subterraneous hole till he died, thes 
te might not fall into the snares with which he 
had been environed. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 
Printer’s Divit.. In the adventure of Dr. Faue 
tus and the Sorbonne at Paris, we seem to have the 
origin ofthe opinion, that printers have occasion for 
the assistance of a supernatural personage in the pro- 
gress of their labours, with whom all the rest of the 
world is mostanxious to avoid any very intimate 
acquaintance. Hadwe no other complaints against 
his Satanic Majesty, than that of assisting Joho Faust 
to bring to perfection the Art of Printing, we certain- 
ly should have neright to stigmatize himasa being 
of so malignant a disposition as he is commonly tep- 
resented. The printer's devil isa character almost 
identified with the origin of the art, and we may con- 
sider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in having a guar- 
dian exclusively assigned to us, from whom, not with- 
standing bis general bai conduct to other people, we 
have so little to apprehend, and who is commonly our 
faithful assistant, both in our labors and our plea- 
sures ; from hence also the legend of the Devil and 
Doctor Faustus. , 
A Luminous Botte. The following is a method 
of preparing a lnmiaous bottle, which will give suffi- 
cient light during the night to admit of the hour be- 
ing easily told on the dial of a watch—a phial of clear 
white glass, ofa long form, must be chosen, and some 
fine olive oil heated to ebullition in another vessel; 
a picce of phosphorus, of the size of a pea, must be pat 
into the phial, and the boiling oil carefully poured over 
it,till the phial is one-third filled. The phial must be 
then carefully corked, and when it isto be used, 
must be unstopped, to admit the external air, and ' 
closed again. The empty space of the phial will thea 
appear luminous, «nd will give as much light asa 
dull ordinary lump. Each time the light disappears, 
on removing the stopper it will instantly re-appear. 
In cold weather, the bottle must be warmed in the 
hands before the stopper is removed. A phial pre- 
pared in this way may be used every night for six 
months with success. 

Nuts vor THE Lawrers. We are assured that a. 
will made by the late Mr.Farquhar, in India, has arriv- 
ed in this country. It appears that when he was en the 
eve of coming to England, two copies of this docu- 
ment were executed. What became of one of them, 
we do not positively know, but we hear, certain 
ties propose to show thatit was destroyed by Me. 
quhar, some time before he dicd ; and from the de- 
struction of one copy, ithas been supposed that he 
meant to annul the other. This, however, may be 
questioned ; and many nice points of law are likely 
to be started. One of these will affect the right of a 
female, born a British subject in America, but married 
while yet a minor to a subject of the United States, toe 
claim property here. The lung robed fraternity are 
all in high spirits on the occasion. A friend of the 
deceased used to tell him, that if he were to die with- 
out a will, the lawyers would get a hundred thousand 
pounds out of his property. 

Vicz-ApmiRAL Beprornn. Our obituary of thie 
day includes the name of Vice-Admiral Bedford. Thie 
distinguished officer was first lieutenant of the Queen, 
74, on the glorious first of June, aad on Captain Hutt, 
of that ship, dying of wounds received in the-action, 
the zeal and bravery of Lieut. Bedford were rewarded 
by his being appointed Sir Allan Gardner's Captain 
in the same ship, in 1794, with whom he continued 
until that officer died. He afterwards commanded 
several ships, and was made Vice-Admiral in 1821. 
As an officer his character stood high in the service, 
and in private life, he was universally beloved and 
esteemed. 

In the English factory in Gombroon, was an old 
servant of the name of Suffer. When poor Suffer, 
who had been fifty years a servant in the factory, 
was on his death bed, the English doctor ordcred him 
aglass of wine. He at first refused it, saying, * 1 
cannot take it; it is forbidden in the Koran.” But 
after a few moments he begged the doctor to give it 
him, saying, as he raised himself in his bed, ** give 
me the wine ; for it is written in the same volume, 
that you unbelievers will be excluded from paradise ; 
and the experience of fifty years teaches me to prefer 
your society in the other world, to any place into 
which I can be advanced with my own comp(rymen.”’ 
He died in a few hours after this sally. 

We lately quoted some remarkable cases under the 
Game laws. The following are further particulars 
respecting one of the cases—** William Hickling, the 
young man who had twelve gun-shot wounds inflict 
upon him, when poaching at Clifton, we should sa 
pose, had had punishment enougi: in all conscience. 
Not so, however, say those who have the administra- 
tration of the Game Laws. He was brought up to 
the County Hall on Wednesday, and convicted in 
penalties amounting to 201. for the offence ; which 
not being able to pay, he will, it is expected, be taken 
to Southwell House of Correction on Saturday next, 
though yet suffering under the effecte of the wounds 
he received, there to expatiate his enormous offence 
by a long imprisonment !—The public shall hear more 
of this case anon.” 

Bounty ox Campres. The King of the Nether- 
lands, who seems to set Mr. Malthus and his doctrines 
at defiance, and to encourage the ordinary interpre- 
tation of the text—* increase and multiply,” has be- 
stowed areward of forty florins upon a mason, for be- 
ing the father of ten children.” : 

Exrraonpinary ScrcicaLrOrgratios. A tumor, 
weighing upwards of eight pounds, and in magnitude 
Jarger than the human head, was lately extracted en- 
tire from the abdomen of a woman, between thirty 
and forty years of age, by Dr, A. B. Granville. Not- 
withstanding the extent of the incision, nine inches iu 
length, ao bowel] was permitted to protrude; and the 
quantity of blood lost did not exceed two ounces. 

An Irishman accused of marrying siz wives, on be- 
ing asked how he could be such a villian toe 
delude so many, replied with great noncbalance. 
“ Why, please your worship | wae trying to get s 
good one.” 

A gentleman observing that he had fallen asleep 
during a sermon preached by a Bishep, a wag re- 
marked “ that it must be Bishop the composer.” 

Why is a cat standing on her bind legs like a Wa- 
terfail? Because it is a Cet-erect. 
Why is life like a conundram? Because masy give 
it up. 

Why is a Portman like an Accoucher? Because be 
abors to deliver. ’ 








autumn he willenter the vineyards, and feede | 
upon grapes, which fatten Lim, and diminish in 


Why is the law of libel like the Thames taanel ? 
Beexuse every one allows it to be a great bere. 
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A NON-RESIDENT EDITOR. 


Bereaven anp DEARLY-BELovED Reaper! Most 
faithfally hath our immortal Bard represented the 


comparatively felicitous condition of those who are 


rich in imaginary possessions, in that celebrated dia- 
logue, wherein he maketh the noble-hearted Othello 
to chice that mischievous knave his misbegotten 
*“ ancient,” Jago, for telling him that he had been rob- 
bed of a jewel above all price, and wherein, moreov- 
er, he declareth that, so long as he was ignorant of the 
wrong he had suffered, he had in fact suffered no 
wrong. We would quote the whole passage, but that 
we know to whom we are writing, and that those to 
whom we write are not so dull of understanding or 
80 poor in the gifts of memory, that they cannot, forth- 
with, delineate the whole scene upon her tablets, 
with the most vivid hues of nature’s coloring and with 
all the richness of reality. Now, gentle reader, theu 
art in: some sort like unto the noble and abused Moo, 
in that thou didst uot know that the three-leggal 
elbow chair ir the office of the Galaxy was desertel 
by its customary occupant, the editor, and we the 
honest, honest Jago” that tells thee su. Neverthe- 
less,—and here all similitude between thee and the 
generous Moor, as well as any supposed likeness in 
us to the plotting * ancient,” falls to the ground, and 
cometh to nought,—thou art nof wronged, nor is thy 
copfident partiality abused. Though absent, we yet 
epeak to thee, and, furthermor?, we declare unto thee 
that which thou wilt already have perceived, namely, 
that we have placed in our chair aforesaid, one, whose 
industry, and watchfulness, and taste, and provi- 
dence,—qualitics which abound in him ina more emi-, 
ment degree than in us,—will not give thee cause to 
sorrow for our temporary absence. Meantime, we 
purpose also to hoid.with thee weckly intercourse ; 
and, without more preliminary ado, we hold it meet 
that we sheke Lands with thee and a portion of our 
** nilgrimage dilate.” 

It wason asunny day in November—there were 
not many such days in that month—and about an 
hour after the middle thereof, that we stepped into 
the New-York and Boston mail-stage, then standing 
et the door of the Post-Office, and were soon trans- 
ported fronethat city which is dearer to us than any 
other on earth. As we passed over the Mill Dam, 
and took a farewell giance at the steeple in Hollis- 
street, a sigh escaped, in anticipation of that unplezs- 
ant sensation we always experience, whenever we 
awake in thé morning, and €nd.that our eyes do not 
open upon that blessed penineu'a. 

Six or seven hours ride carried us to Worcester. 
Here, agreeably to ancient custom, passengers and 
baggage underwent a change from one coach to an- 
other. With a fresh team and a new Vhaeton, we 
cortinued our journey, shifting horses, coaches, and 
drivers at short distances—shifts that are not very 
agreeable ina cold night, inasmuch as they compel 
one to look oftener to his trunk and valise than is con- 
sistent with a snoosing propensity. Before we reach- 
ed Stafford, and at eight miles distance from it, one of 
the thorough-braces of the coach gave way. All that 
was inside of the vehicle was obliged to turn out. 
The disaster was somewhat appalling, as it was then 
midnight, a sharp northwester kept up a sort of Eolian 
concert, and there was a fair prospect of our being 
obliged to walk to Stafford. But ingenious Yankees 
are never confounded by every-day accidents. The 
coachman no sooner ascertained the extent of the 
damage than he discovered a remedy. The fassen- 
gers, putting their shoulders to the body of the coach, 
lifted it from its recumbent position on the axle-tree of 
the hinder wheels, while the driver placed underneath 
it, and extending from the hinder to the forward axle- 
tree, a rail that he procured from a neighboring fence. 
Thus secured, we resumed our places in the coach, 
and reached Stafford without any other annoyance 
than that of travelling at a less rapid pace than was 
desirable. Riding on a rail, after this fashion, was 
quite an agreeable motion, and we have no doubt, if 
our friends, the Rail-Road Committee, had been wit- 
nesses to the success of our coachman’s expedient, 
that they would have been quite elated, and derived 
from the circumstance additional arguments in favor 
of their projected Rail-Way to Albany. 


At six o’clock in the morning we discharged ourself 
from the mail stage, at the door of Morgan’s hotel in 
Hartford. The morning we spent in calling upon 
friends, and, at twelve, tock a place in the ** Accom- 
modation”’ for New-Haven, where we arrived at eight 
in the evening, and stept from the stage to the steam- 
boat United States. We hate these steam-boats, as 
we do indeed all other modes of travelling by water; 
for we never derived the least consolation from that 
ancient maxim which is so often repeated by great 
wits, to dissipate the fears of being drowned. We were 
at oue of the wharves in New-York the next morning, 
long before the busy inhabitants of that Queen of 
American cities were in motion. 

If thou hast ever been in New-York, Reader, thou 
knowest already, more than we can tell thee, of her 
public institutions and private hospitalities, her 
churches and theatres, her merchants and newspaper 
editors, her packet-ships and steam-boats, and various 
other properties for which she has become renowned 
above all Greek, above all Roman fame ;°° and if 
thou hast not witnessed these things with thine own 
eyes, vain would it be for usto attempt to delineate 
them. After five days rioting in the generous hospi. 
talities of our kind friends in that city, we left it— 
eracuated, pethaps we should say, for it was cn the 
anniversary of that day wheu the city was evacuatec 
by the armies of the British king, and in remembrance 
of which event, the troops of the city were assembled 
at the Battery. By steam-power and horse-power,we 
were conveyed to Treuton. 

At Trenton, we lodged—we can hardly say slept ; 
for a detachment of emizrants from oppressed and in- 
jared Ireland had taken up their quarters for the night 
at the Steam boat Hotel. By twelve o'clock they 
beat the rereillie with their iroa-siod heels upon the 

uncarpeted stairs, and euch a clatter was kejt up 
from that time till six, that sleep flew off in scorn of 
such spirit-stirring comparions. 

The morning dawned and beheld us once more in 
astaze coach, in which we were conveyed eight or 
ten miles to ‘“‘ Delaware Landing,” where the steam- 
Doat of the *“ Union T.ine” calls for her passenger, 
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when the ebb of tide does not admit of her going to 
Trenton. Here eight stage-coaches were delivered 
of their contents,—passengers, bag and baggage,— 
and all were left together in ‘* most admired disor- 
der,” whege we waited near an hour for the boat 
which was to convey us to Philadelphia ; wind N.W. ; 
a brisk breeze; mercury a few degrees Lelow sero. 
However, the steam came at last to comfort us ; and 
before twelve o’clock we had received the congratu- 
lations of sundry friends at the United States Hotel in 
Philadelphia. 

In about twenty-four hours from ‘the date of our ar- 
rival, as above reported, we again embarked for Balti- 
more. The passage down the Delaware to Newcastle 
was agreeable. We could not but admire the facility 
with which Adamsmen and Jacksonmen forget all 
their prejudices over a cabin-dinner and wash down 
every animosity with a gluss of Madeira. At New- 
castle we found quick conveyance to Frenchtown. 
At Frenchtown we again became subject to the power 
of the Fire-king, whose most potent agent, Mr. Ser- 
geant Steam, drove us to Baltimore, where we arrived 
atone, A.M. The boat was crowded and the pas- 
eengers “drew for births.” In this lottery, as in all 
others in which we have ventured, we drew a blank, 
and, with five or six others who had been equally for- 
tunate, were obliged to “* patrol the deck,” or for the 
sake of variety, to thread the labyrinth of the cabin, 
where the horizontal sleepers in births and sellees, 
snored in unison with the steam-engine, which per- 
formed the duty of lime-keeper. 

After a breakfast at Barnum’s splendid hotel, and a 

delay of two hours beyond the time in which the con- 
tractors agreed to put us on the last stage of our jour- 
ney, we left the ** monumental city,” and travelled 
at a snail-like pace through Waterloo and Bladens- 
burgh—places not unknown to modern fame—to the 
seat of government. The rain fell, gently, through 
the day, but in quantity suficient to swell the current 
of the magnificent Tiber to such a breadth that a 
moderately long-limbed bull-frog might clear it ata 
single leap from bank to bank. At the door of the 
National Hotel we landed, and in that edifice, good 
reader, kept by Mr. Gadsby, whose stewards and ser- 
vants seem disposed to make his guests comfortable 
and maintain the credit of a well-regulated establish- 
ment, we remain at this date. 
Thus we have given thee a brief relation of what 
hath befallen to us, since the commencement of our 
travel. Our road-companions, who encamped wit!: us 
at first, have selected their winter quarters at divers 
points * on the avenue,” as to their several fancies 
seemed meet. 

Thou wilt not expect, most inquisitive reader, that 
we should give thee, day by day, a journal of occur- 
rences ; but we shall keep thee advised, nevertheless, 
of such things as may make for thy edification, during 
our sojourn here. 

Thine, most courteous and dearly-beloved, “ til! 
teazed Time shall twiling tire,” at our separation. 

J. T. B. 

P.S. As thou wilt questionless desife to know 
something of our “‘ next door neighbors,” we inform 
thee, that, io an adjoining room, is a member of con- 
gress from New-England, a most capital clever fellow, 
and withal, a friend to the ** American Syetem.”» With 
his permission we give thee the following inventory of 
the papers and documents, laid upon his table during 
the day. ' 

1. Avcircular enclosing a copy of the *“* ALBiow 
News-paper, established at New-York,” setting forth 
the character of the said paper and closing with a 
supplementary note in manuscript, saying ** An order 
for the Albion during the session is respectfully so- 
licited.” ' , 
2. Acircular from a dealer in Hats, whose store is 
near the President’s House, and is supplied with 
‘* Beavers, Castors, Rorams, and Boys’ Hats,” made 
specially for the proprietor to retail in Washington. 
This circular has also a manuscript addition,—* Old 
Hats taken in exchange as usual or repaired.” 

3. Acongratulatory note from a friend in Balti- 
more, regretting that the President's Message is silent 
on the subject of Domestic Industry. 

4. Mrs. Colvin’s Weekly Messenger, to which is 
attached the following brief note, written in a fair 
band—* Your patronage for the * Weekly Messenger’ 
is respectfully solicited. A. S. Conviy.” 

5. Prospectus of a new semi-weekly paper, to be 
published in the city of Baltimore, to be edited by Ed- 
ward C. Pinkney, and to be entitled The Marylander. 
The address indicates a disposition to support the pres- 
ent administration, and the principles which we be 
lieve to be good—aad, of course, we wish Mr. Pink- 
ney success; but, Jehu! what a name! we shall 
soon see The New-Yorker, The Massachuseltser, and 
The Connecticuter. 

6. The Prospectus of the American Farmer, ac- 
companied by a circular from our friend Mr. Skinner, 
importing that subscriptions to the Farmer will be ad- 
vantageous to both the patron and the pa/ronized. 

7% Theaddress and circular of a Merchant Tailor, 
whose * terms are cash or credit at short dates,” in 
consequence of which arrangement, he is enabled to 
sell twenty per cent below the usual credit price, &c. 

8. The Pennsylvania Gazette, on one of the inner 
pages of which is pasted the following printed note— 
‘¢ Sir, your subscription to this paper, and your aid to 
promote its circulation, #s respectfully solicited by 
your obedient servants, The Editors.” 

9. “ Though last not least,” the Circular of the 
Columbian Institute, setting forth the advantages that 
science and the arts will derive from the assistance 
and co-operation of members of congress, and public- 

spirited Americans at home and abroad. Appended 
to the Circular is 2 Report of a Committee, admonish- 
ing all patrons of the institution of the best modes of 
collecting and preserving specimens of Mineral:, 
Seeds, Shelis, Insects, Fishes, Birds,and Quadrupeds. 
As we doubt not, most liberal and scientific reader, 
that thou wilt delight to patronise the Columbian In- 
stitute, we transcribe an extract from tne report, re- 
commending it to thine especial observance, and be- 
seeching thee, if thou shouldst catch the Sea-Serpent 
in Gloucester bay, or a weazel upon Blae Hill, to 
“make ‘he opening in the body whea skinning them.” 

Fishes. Lav the fish, which should be fresh, cn its side, and cut out 

the gills with a pair of scissors ; then fill up the cavity with tow, to pre- 


vent bluod or moisture from flowing out) When this is done, with a 
damp sponge carefully wipe the sides of the fish, raise the fins, aud gent- 


but a little larger; ruba soluiiou of gum arabic on one of the pieces, 
then place it under the fin, and spread it out; press the corresponding 











iece on the top, where it will adhere, and drying in a few minutes, 
1 will keep the parts extended. Take a piece of thin silk, or gauze pa- 


ly extend them. Then cut two pieces of — ithe shape of each fin, |* 
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per, und neatly cover one side of the fish. The natural gluten which 
covers the scales, will cause itto adhere firmly. It will presenily dry 
and form astrong case, by which the scales will be preserved in their 
natural position, while you take off the skin. After the first coat is cry, 
you can apply one or two mote, if necessary, using gum waters to the 
pepers. When they are thoroughly dry, turn the fish ona soft cloth, 
with the uncovered side — * open it with sharp scissors, from the 
tail to near the nose, along the lateral line, cutting open the cheek to 
enable you to clean the flesh from the cheek of the opposite side under 
the bone ; for unless this be done, and the cavity be filled with tow or 
cottun, it will inevitably sirink. To detach the skin from the flesh, 
begin at the head and work downwards, using a sharp knife in clearing 
the flesh from the skin, cutting off the fin-bone with scissors. Take a- 
way from the skin as much iaiter as possible, and dust it with powder- 
ed arsenic. Stuf the skin to its proper dimensions, with tow or cotton, 
and sew up the opening with aneedle and thread. In a few days it 
will dry, when the papers may be taken off by damping them with a 
sponge. Cover in tow and pack in hoxes, Serpents may be managed 
in the same way, or preserved in spirits. 

Birds. In taking off the skits of birds, care should fe had to prevent 
their being soiled by blood or fit. Should they be so sviled, clean the 
plumage witha sponge and warm water. The sooner the animal is 
prepared after it is cold, the beter. The bird should be laid on a ciean 
cloth, and the mouth opened anf cleansed with tow, frem all saliva or 
other matter that might soil tae plumage ; it should then be filled with 
tow, and alittle tow should be wrapped round the beak tu prevent the 
escape of any moisture ; then pake an incision under the wing, loagi- 
tudinally, sulficiently large to sdmit the passage of the body ; then pull 
the skin gently up, so as to admit the finger, or a small blunt instru. 
ment, to pass as far up as the hack. Separate the wing by cutting 
throngh the bone which connects it with the body : continue the * 
ration of the skin tuwards thehead and tail—cut off the thighs, and as 
the hody is removed, divide he tail from it; then turn the skin over 
the hody, separating the othe thigh and wing as before directed; then, 
if the animal he large, take z piece of cord, about a yard long, one end 
of which make fast to a cuncnient place for suspension; then with a 
noose fasten it round the boxy, so that it may be turned in any direc- 
tion. Continue the operatia, turning the skin over the neck and head, 
till the back part of the scul is laid bare ; remove the carcas: entirely, 
by cutting it off close to thescull; the brain must be removed through 
the opening negr the neck, py introducing a gouge or the handle of a 
spoon ; cut away the tongue, and as much as possible of the flesh cf the 
head and mouth ; remove the eyes whole hy the inside; for this pur- 
pose, break the small bones that separate the top of the mouth from the 
eyes, then pressing the skin of the neck that lies over the eye, su as to 
force the globe inwards}; introduce the handle of a tea-spoon,hy which 
it may be pulled away without bursting. Rub every part with dry ar- 
senic ; hang it up for afew days todry : pack upthe skins, smooth and 
flat on each other; place them in boxes, with camphor, having the 
seams done cver wih pitch. é : 

nadrupeds—are preserved as birds. Observe to make the opening 
in the belly, when skinning them. 


Is it not a pity reader, that we did not think more 
seasovably of some expedient to extend the circula- 
tion of the Galaxy, similar to those adopted by our 
cotemporaries? Bat it is now too late. Wecan now 
only request ye, readers all, jointly and severally, 
when ye have perused this paper, to send it to some 
member of Congress, with such measure of praise for 
its worth, and such solicitation of favor to its editor as 
ye can prefer with a good conscience, informing the 
member, moreover, that we shall resent every instance 
of neglect by telling you, him, and the world in gen- 
eral, exactly what we think of him. 

Thine, reader, as before, B. 

Washingion City, Dec. 7, 1827. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Westean Montary Review—Fror Ocro- 
ger. This numberescaped us for a time, but we 
have just now reclaimed it. It is as good as 
its predecessors, and that is no faint praise. It 
partakes of the nature of most of the productions 
of the West ; where the growth is so vigorous as 
frequently to require the pruning knife. 

We like these sectional reviews, and grow im- 
patient to open the promised leaves of the choice 
spirits of Carolina. Talent has in general more 
excitement in a limited sphere ; and on local sub- 
jects men will write with the certainty of being 
both read and understood. Moreover different 
sections of the country, have various, and some- 
times conflicting interests, and these will, in a re- 
view, be canvassed in better temper, and with 
more liberality of feeling, than is always allotted 
to the editor of a weekly journal, who generally 
writes from his first impressions. In reviews, 
the elevated station of the contributors tends 
much to destroy sectional prejudices, and recon- 
cile discordant interests. 

The first article describes a voyage by river and 
sea from Alexandria to New-York. The writer 
has a quick eye at the picturesque, but his style 
for a model of elegance istoo much founded on 
the Farmer’s Calendar in the Almanack. From 
the Steam-boat on the Red River, his party 
amused themselves in shooting at Alligators, 
which in a Kentuckian would have shewn great 
want of natural feeling. The parish of Avoyel- 
les, says the writer, is a primitive settlement of 
French, who, however, “ have learnt to love un 
proces, a lawsuit, and whiskey, from the Ameri- 
cans.” 
meaning, for whoever has learnt to love whiskey, 
will soon find himself clothed en proces. 

Next is “ the flowers of the Mississippi valley” 
—with one of which we desire a better acquaint- 
ance; for we laud the taste of the Alligator 
florists. Extremes may be said to meet, when a 
moccasin snake ia coiled upon the petals of a 
flower like this. 

Among the floweriag aquatic plants, there is one, 
that for magnificence and beauty stands unrivalled 
and alone. Wehaveseen it in the stagnant bayous 
and lakes of the southern country generally; but of 
the greatest size and splendor on the stagnaut waters 
of the Arkansas. It has different popular names. 
It rises from a root, resembling the largest size of cab- 
bage stump, and from depths in the water, from two 
or three to ten feet. It has an elliptical, smooth and 
verdant leaf, some of the largest of the size of a para- 
sol. These muddy bayous and stagnant waters are 
often s0 covered with these leaves, that the sandpiper 
walks abroad on the surface of them, without dipping 
its feet in the wateg The flowers are enlarged copies 
ofthe Nymphea ordoPata, or New-England pond-lily. 
They have a cup ofthe same elegant conformation, 
and brilliant white and yellow. They want the am- 
brosial fragrance of that flower, and resemble in this 
respect, as they do in size, the flowers of the laurel 
magnolia. On thewholc, they are the largest and 
most beautiful flowers, that we have seen. They 
have their home in dead lakes in the centre of cypress 
swamps. Musquites swarm abeve. Obscene fowls 
wheel their flight over them. Alligators swim among 
their roots; and moccasin snakes bask among their 
leaves. In such lonely and repulsive situations, un- 
der euch circumstances, and for svch spectaiors, is ar- 
rayed the most gaudy acd brilliant display of flowers 
in the creation. 

In the “ traits of Indian Character,” high 
praise is accorded 9 feats of legerdemain, and 
endurance of pain. Their “ medicine men” are 
a kind of jugglers, and the same may sometimes 
be said in communities so enlightened, that a 
string of wainpum would be rejected as a fee. 
Yet even from the “ poor Indian,” we may learn 
something useful; for a “ scaramouch” having 
prepared the medicine ip due form, commonly 
takes it himself. When this shall happen in all 
communities, the undertaker will bury his most 
useful friends. 

Due praise is bestowed upon the National 
Reader of Mr. Pierpont, which if generally used 
i will be a sort of National Bulwark. 





One word would have expressed his | 
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knew mankind said, that if he eould make the 
ballads of a language, he cared not who made 
the laws: yet neither have more influence than 
the early books used atschool. Whata boy reads 
there is ingrained with his mind forever: and inj 
after life he gives up reluctantly evenerrors that 
le has there acquired. But our school books 
have been too much those of Great-Britain—ex- 
cellent they may be—but we should not go so 
far for examples of patriotism, duty, and self-de- 
votion. Why we ourselves, when young, and at 
school, felt as much jealous pride in the fame of 
Wolfe as of Warren ; and we even felt a sort of 
national interest in the battle of Hastings, fromm 
frequently reading an account of it, from near 
the foot of our class. 


Tue CHronicLes oF THE CaNNONGATE we 
have not yet received, but many papers are filled 
with extracts. In the preface, which we find in 
the Literary Magnet for November, Sir Walter 
throws off his incognito, so long and well pre- 
served, and “ avows himself in print the sole and 
unassisted author of all the novels published as 
the composition of the author of Waverly.” He 
avers that he does thie “ without shame,” being 
unconscious of any thing contained iu them de- 
serving reproach. 

Notwithstanding Sir Walter’s delicate misgiv- 
ings, we presume that several men mnight be found 
who would willingly take upon themselves all the 
“shame” entailed upon him as the unhappy au- 
thor. The precarious tenure by which an author 
olds his reputation, is his reason “ for displaying 
no great avidity in grasping the possession.” He 
feared, as he pretends, to disclose himself, lest, 
like others, he should make himself “ the laugh- 
ing-stock of the people of the world.” 

Scott has shewn no little constancy of mind in 
keeping bis secret, when his works were so much 
praised, that secrecy could be preserved by no 
common man. He remained unknown against 
fearful odds, for twenty liad his secret, and per- 
haps some were Ladies. : 


Bisuor Heser’s Hymns. One or two beauti- 
ful Hymns have been published in the newspa- 
pers, but we have never before seen a volume of 
them from the pen of this distinguished author. 
They were written for the various festival days 
of the English church, with the hope on his part, 
as we learn from a letter of his widow, that they 
might be adopted in the churches. The follow- 
jng beautifu! hymn has frequently been published 
in this country. 

EPIPHANY. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 
Cold on his cradle the dew drops are shining, 

Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall! 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 

Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 
Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 

Udours of Edom aad offerings divine ? 


Gems of the muuntain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest and gold from the mine ? 
Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure: 
Richer by far is the heart’s adcration ; 
Dearest to God are the prayers of the poor. 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 
Dawa va onr darkness and leud us thine aid ! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer 1s Jaid ! 


Our limits will not admit of our making very 
copious extracts from any work, alghough when 
any thing very good comes along we are disposed 
to encroach upon parts of our paper devoted more 
particularly to other matter. The extracts now 
close with the following. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Room for the Proud ! Ye sons of clay 
From far his sweeping pomp sutvey, 
Nor, rashly curious, clog the way" 
His chariot wheels before ! 
Lo! with what scorn his lofty eye 
Glapces o’er Age and Poverty, 
And bids intruding Conscience fly 
Far from his palace door ! 
Room for the Proud! but slow the feet 
That bear his coffin down the street : 
And dismal seems his winding-sheet 
Who purple lately wore ! 
Ah ! where must now his spirit fly 
In naked, trembling agony ? 
Or how shall he for mercy cry, 
Who shewed it not before! 
Room for the Proud ! in ghastly state 
The lords of Hell his coming wait, 
And flinging wide the dreadful gate, 
That shuts to ope no more, 
“ Lo here with us the seat,” they cry, 
“ For him whu mocked at poverty, 
And bade intruding Conscience fy , 
Far from his palace doog !” 
TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Oh, God ! my sins are manifold, against my life they ery, 
And all my guilty deeds foregone up to Thy temple fy ; 
Wilt Thou release my trembling soul, that to despair is driven ? 
“ Forgive! a blessed voice replied, “ and thou shalt be forgiven ” 
—* foemen, I.ord! are fierce and fell, they spurn me in their pride, 
They render evil for my good, my patience they deride ; 
Arise, oh, King ! and be the proud to righteous ruin driven ! 
“ Forgive !” an awful answer came, “ as thou wouldst be forgiven !” 
Seven times,on, Lord! I pardoned them, seven times they sinned again: 
They practise still to work me wo, they triumph in my pain ; 


But let them dread my vengeance now, to just resentment driven ! 
“ Forgive !” the voice of thunder spake, “ or never be forgiven !” 


Among the new works announced as nearly 
ready for publication in London, are “ The His- 
tory of Portugal, from the earliest times to the 
commencement of the Peninsular War,” and the 
third volume of the “ History of the War in Spain 
and Portugal,” by Southey ; “‘ The O’Briens and 
O’F lahertys,” by Lady Morgan ; “ The Romance 
of History,” in three volumes, by Henry Neele ; 
and a romance called “ Sir Michael Scott,” by 
Allan Cunningham, the poet. Murray, the book- 
seller, is said to have given Washington Irving 
three thousand guineas for the “ Life of Colum- 
bus,” which Mr. I. has been several years writing 
at Madrid. 





THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS. 

In the last Christian Register we fiad a long 
article upon the character and tendency of theat- 
rical amusements, and we most say, that though 
unsuccessful, the editor of that paper deserves 
great praise for his perseverance in what he con- 
siders a good cauee. 

We do not agree with his correspondent that 
the influence of the drama, “ if properly institut- 
ed and conducted,” would exert a greater moral 
power in the community, than anv thing esse : 





A man who ! 


the writer evidently overrates the power of the 


seems to imagine ; they will certainly go to the 
theatre to see splendid spectacles, but they will 
also go to the same place to see good acting. 
The theatre is visited for amusement, and audi- 
ences are not in the habit of universally applaud. 
ing or disapproving any thing. The “ moral 
power” of the drama does not excite a general 
hiss at the villainy of Iago; the people do not 
rise as if with one universal sentiment to applaud 
the patriotism of Brutus or William Tell. Great 
physical power mere frequently draws the ap- 
plause of all parties, than the best sentiments ever 
brought out upon the stage. They applaud the 
actor and not the part ; they go to the theatre to 
see correct delineations of human nature ; their 
passions are easily excited by various persona- 
tions; they epplaud all if the acting is good, 
whether the part acted be good or bad; the in- 
terest is kept up until the curtain falls, “ and 
there an end.” Theatrical exhibitions are not 
calculated to make permanent impressions upon 
the major part of any audience ; and an evening 
epeut at a theatre is looked back to, whether vir. 
tue or vice be delineated, merely as an evening's 
amusement. 

The editor of the Christian Register aske 
whether theatres aro properly conducted, and 
whether there can be any hope that they will be? 
We do not know what he considers properly een. 
ducting a theatre. But if he means in polae of 
general character, we answer they are well con- 
ducted, because that general character is good. 
We do not know what passes behind the scenes, 
nor has any ene a right to enquire into the pri- 
vate arrangements of the green room. What 
passes upon the stage, and before the public, is all 
the public have a right to censure or approve. 
We do not consider that the affairs of a theatrical 
manager are to be made the subject of public 
management, any more than those of any other 
private gentleman. Sofong as the public are 
pleased with whet they see and hear, so long the 
public will patronise and support the theatre. A 
strong instance of this has lately been exhibited 
in this city ; crowded audiences have visited one 
theatre to see the exhibitionsof the French danc- 
ers; many parts of their exhibitions were inde- 
cent, and in times gone by would not have been 
tolerated for a single momen: by a Boston audi- 
ence. At the other theatre, the character of the 
performances has been still lower. A woman 
has played male parts that no female ever appear- 
ed in befure, and we trust no female ever will 
appear in again; such personations rank at best 
no higher than those of dancing bears and learn- 
ed dogs. Still the public patronised them in a 
measure ; the performances of the dancers we 
consider the least exceptionabie of the two, and if 
we may judge from the fact that greater audi- 
ences visited them, the public thought so too. If 
blame is to be imputed tu any one, it does appear 
to us that it belongs of right to the public for al- 
lowing their tastea to be so vitiated, and not to 
the managers fur ministering to them. - The man- 
agers are certainly justifiable in producing what- 
ever ig most acceptable, and whatever is of the 
most benefit to them in a pecuniary point of 
view. 

On the general character of theatres the editor 
of the Register quotes the author of the “ Bueca- 
niers,” as follows. 

‘ ‘What is the life of an actor? drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, harlotry, and dissipation of every kind. 
Who are these men? vagabond strollers at first, char- 


acters of the most desperate description, who have 
had but one choice, the highway or the stage.” 


We think that it is with the public and not the 
private lifeof an actor, that we are concerned. . 
Again, he says, 

** On one ground the defenders of the stage have 
plumed themselves, that there have been females who 
have followed it as a profession, who have been virta- 
ous. This may be, but the examples are so rare they 
can scarce be designated, and the very boast of it 
discovers how few there are, and the poorness of this 
defence. This opinion on this matters not the forma- 
tion of an hoyr; | have had the opportunity, and my 


remarks have facte, ‘* stubborn facts,” to found theif 
sentiments upon.” 


And what are his “stubborn facts”? Why, 
forsooth, that “the very nature of an actress's 
life is such that she must be a woman of little 
honor ;” and that no modest female would ex- 
pose herself before the eyes, and bear the criti- 
cisms of thousands, because among the thousands 
that visit theatres are “ the sensualist and the 
debauchee.” The writer says “it is impossible 
for a woman who has respect for herself to be an. 
actress, or to follow the stage for a livelihood.” 
Time and argument would be wasted, if employ- 
ed against such a wholesale asserter of “ stub- 
born facts ;” and arguments of the kind have been 
so often advanced and so often refuted, that we 
shall take no further notice of them. 

After advancing the above in connection with 
many other asgertions of the sane charseter, the 
editor says triumphantly, 

13) 
of the present stage rand neither the ‘hired 
fenders,” nor voluntary puffers of theatrical 
ances can disprove, or honestly deny its truth.” 

With all due respect to the editor aforesaid, we 
do not conceive that he has made out @ general 
character. The assertion of the author of the 
“ Buccaniers,” that women must be bad as a nat- 
ural comsequence of their being actresses, is not 
proof that they are 80; hundreds of instances to 
the contrary can be produced. Neither has be 
satisfied us, though he may his other readers, that 
the present stage has such an overwhelming 
“moral power,” or influence ; therefore, though 
we are neither “ hired defenders” nor “ voluntary 
puffers,” we “ honestly deny its truth.” 

He continues, “what is the character of the 
plays, some of which form a part of every eve- 
ning’s entertainment.” The plays, most of thew, 
are such as the public in this country aad 0&8 the 
other side of the Atlantic have been in the habit 





drama : the populace are net so easi!y led as he 


of crowding to see for years ; and if they are co 
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very bad, why does not the “ mozal power” of the 

community put them down by universal execra- 

tion? We agree with the editor of the New- 

York Mirror as quoted by the Register, that there 
is enough of double entendre in most of the best 
English comedies and farces, without its being 
necessary for every low bred actor to add there- 
to his own “unsavory conceits.” This is the only 
part of the conducting of a theatre with which 
the public have any claim to interfere, and we 
should be glad to see every material variation 
from the text of the author put down, as an en- 
tertainment not expected by the audience, not 
called for by them, not wished for. That such 


be stopped by the “ moral power” which the rest 
of the play “exerts on tbe hearts” of the audi- 
ence, if the same moral power were properly ay- 
plied. 

We shall not attempt to follow the writer or 
anawer the arguments he brings against our pres- 
ent “ properly conducted” theatres. That they 
are properly conducted is evident from the ap- 
plause and approbation the public see fit to be- 
stow in a very substantial manner upon both 
houses. If the Federal-street theatre was dur- 
ing the Inst season “most offensively low and 
shameless,” we should be the last to uphold or 
support it. The writer asserts that the plays 
nightly performed at both theatres are “ filled to 
repletion, with a vulgar profanity, ‘double enten- 
dre, and ‘immodest inuendos, and a general 
filthiness and obscenity of language, which, ever 
and anon, like the effluvia of a carrion, steams up 
to annoy and nauseate whatever of purity or 
delicacy may have been inconsiferately drawn 
thither.” This may be the case, but we are not 
at present prepared to allow that itis so; we 
can only say that we are generally so lucky as not 
to hear this “ general filthiness.” Even if it is so, 
people do not go to the theatres to hear sermons, 
though in old times plays were called “moral 
lessons ;” they go prepared to see whatever is 
announced ; and there are very few who are in 
the habit of visiting theatres that do not know 
the character of the piece to be performed, so 
that it is left to they own free choice to go or 
stay. 

In conclusion, we know of nothing calculated 
to excite the curiosity, not even the most extrava- 
gant puffs,.so much as the outpourings of the 
vials of wrath of these fastidious moralists. In 
his own language, does the editor think he is do- 
ing a kind service to the community, or making 
them a proper regurn for their support, when he 
says that of all things else most likely to entice 
them to “the home of charlatry,” “the rock 
whereon youth is wrecked oftener than on any 
other that can be shewn.” If he would “ lay a 
hand of effectual reform” upon the theatres, we 
advise him to consider them beneath his notice ; 
but if he ealls upon the public to put them down, 
the public must first visit them to ascertain for 
themselves the state of the case ; and one visit is 
of more effect than a column of arguments in 
their favor. The public give the “character” to 
the theatres, they have seen fit, and we trust it 
will still seem good in their sight to support the 
“properly instituted” and “ well conducted” 
theatres. We did not intend to have written so 
long an article, but the public, whose name we 
have so often made use of, will excuse an at- 
tempted defence of one of their most popular a- 
musements. 





CONGRESS. 

The representatives of the people assembled at 
the Capitol on the first Monday of the month ; 
and the Hon. Andrew Stevenson of Virginia was 
elected Speaker by a fair majority of the opposi- 
tion. The tables, therefore, (if not the tide,) are 
turned, and it somewhat strangely devolves upon 


the administration papers to protect the wool of 


the Speaker’s fleece, if any he have. 
Washington is filled with strangers who come 
tosee, and it may be to laugh. The knowing, 
prognosticate warm discussions and long talks. 
. Among them all, the reporters are least deserving 
of envy; for they must listen let who will speak. 
In their vocation, it will be necessary to adopt 
some short and easy character for words of the 
most frequent occurrence, such as administration, 
opposition, combination, coalition, puritan, bil- 
liard-room, military chieftain, and six militia- 
men, not neglecting, as the session draws to a 
close, harder words of a mcre personal applica- 
tion. These terme will constitute the hinge of a 
great many speeches, like the words given in the 
Soutes rimeé of the French ; and our readers can 


fill up the bianks as they wil]. The proceedings of 


Congress, as far as received, will be found in an- 
other part of our paper. 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
We have not room or inclination to print it 


entire, but we have made an abstract for such of 


our readers as choose to fullow us. 

The commencement is not bad. The President 
congratulates the commtry and himself upon in- 
ternal prosperity ; and concerning foreign rela- 
tions, and firstly with Great-Britain, le states,that 
some points of difference have been settled, and 
others deferred. Twelve hundred and four thous- 
and,nine hundred and sixty dollars,(great powers 
are very exact) decided by the late Emperor Al- 
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Heretofure several questions of boundary have | 


heen pending, and that one such is not easy to 


settle, we will refer to any farmer, whose neigh- 

bor “ comes cranking in” upon his prescriptive 

acres. On some questions the commissioners 

agreed, and upon others, a convention at London, 

has in legal phrase, made up a case for arbitration. 

No new light is thrown upon the recent difficul- 

ties on the eastern frontier. 

Of the exclusion of our vessels from certain 

Colonial ports, the principles in justification are 

various; the English allege the old colonial 
monopoly, and a touch of resentment, that we 

did not eagerly conform to the act of Parliament, 
conditionally opening the ports. Great-Britain 

intimates that neither of the bills under consider- 
ation in the last Congress, would entitle us to re- 
laxation of the interdict. 

It has been proposed to France, to submit our 
claims for indemnity to the award ofa sovereign, 
the co:umon friend of both natio::3 ; and this has 
received no definitive reply. 

The new treaty with Sweden, is to be sub- 
mitted for advice, to the Senate; and also the 
treafy negociating with the Hanseatic Republics. 

The friendly disposition of Russia, is testified 
by the appointment of a resident minister pleni- 
potentiary. The interest manifested by that 
Power towards the Greeks, will tend to their re- 
lief in the most unequal of all conflicts. 

In the South-American Republics indications 
of intestine divisions have been observed ; where- 
fore, the treaties of Panama have uot been ratifi- 
ed, the congress of Tucubaya is indefinitely 


ed “to the bosom of his country” that is, to the 
lap ofthe Philadelphia bar. ‘ 
Some of the vessels captured under the Bra- 


commissioned. 


and an half milliuns. 


of January last. 

tranquillity among the Winnebagoes. 
gineers seem to have held no sinecures. 
Congress. 


hundred thousand dollars. 
ces are seveti thousand. 


debtors on former purchases. 


diversified codes relating to Insolvency. 





NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


whether in words or blows. 





last election. 











ITEMS. 


use of powder to break the ice in the Canal. 


blown up “ sky high, sky high, Sir.” 





exander, as due fur indemnity (under the first ar- 


ticle of the treaty of Ghent) is received, and com- 
missioners are now sitting, and perhaps ponder- 


ing upon its distribution. The President then 
says a civil thing tothe British nation on the 
magnanimity of repairing its own wrongs, and 
perhaps it is magnanimous thus to bring them to 
mind. 

The commercial arrangements hitherto exist- 
ing, are to continue until after twelve months no- 
tice, given hy either Power. 





statement. 


postponed, and one of our Ministers has return- 


zilian flag have been restored ; and although one 
former charge d’Affairs demanded his passports, 
another Representative (Mr. Rochester) has been 


The revenues have done well, and promise 
better—the expenditures may alittle exceed the 
receipts, but then six millions have been paid on 
the principal ofthe public debt ; which debt will 
be, on the first of January, less than sixty-seven 
Tie balance at that time, 
though greater than in 1825, will fall short of that 


The display of force under General Atkinson, 
and of Illinois and Michigan militia,has produced 


Reports are ready upon surveys of roads,rivers, 
canals, &c. and the officers of the corps of En- 


The interests of the Navy, and the establish- 
ment of a naval academy claim the attention of 


The income of the Post Office exceeds one 
The number of offi- 


On public lands abeut thirty-three millions has 
been heretofore paid to the Treasury ; though 
nine tenths of the land, is still the property of the 
Union, and indulgence is recommended to public 


The President recommends to notice debts of 
justice to revolutionary soldiers, the extension of 
the Judicial Administration, a more uniform sys- 
tem for the Militia, and the amelioration of the 


Tho good citizens in the state of Maine, are in 
sad trouble about their North-Eastern Boundary 
line, which their neighbors upon that side have 
seen fit to remove ; the citizens and more especial- 
ly the authorities of New-Brunswick, are call- 
ed divers names uncouth and disagreeable to 
ears polite. They in return laugh at the people 
down east, and call them Yankee doodles and 
brother Jonathans. One party says that a free 
citizen has been taken from his home, and put in 
durance vile, within the English border, while 
those of the other party stoutly maintain that the 
man was taken for debt, or if they did take him, 
that they had the right, because they possessed 
the might. Governor Lincoln of Maine, has sent 
an agent to look into the state of the case, and 
has made a proclamation recommending forbear- 
ance to the citizens ; while on the other hand, 
we believe,that the royal governor has proclamat- 
ed back again—and there the case rests. “Jonny 
Bull beware”! for the people down east are of a 
pugaacious race, and have talents for controversy 


Crry Erection. At the election on Monday 
last, Mr. Quincy was re-elected to the Mayoralty. 
Messrs. James Savage, Thomas Kendall, Phineas 
Upham, John F. Loring, Robert Fennelly, James 
Hall, John Pickering, and Samuel T. Armstrong, 
were elected Aldermen. We shall publish the 
official list of the city government for the ensu- 
ing year, as soon as it is completed. A member 
from Ward 6, is said to be placed in a situation 
similar to that of Mr. Gay from Ward 12, at the 


A writer in the Albany Argus recommends the 1. 


He 
| is probably a Jackson man, and would have it 


Fifteen or sixteen chiefs of that very important 
tribe, the. Senecas, have signed the following 
“We the Chiefs of the Senecas have 
, been told by the white people, that it had been 
printed in some papers, that the former Chief, 
Rep Jacxet, had been restored to favor by a 
great Council of the Six Nations. No such Coun- 
cil has been held, nor have the other tribes any 
thing to do with us. We have told hin in Coun- 
cil to sit down, and he cannot get up again, until 
we take him by the hand, and that we shall do, 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


when he becomes a good man, and not before. 
There must be very bad men among the white 
people or such stories would not go abroad, be- 
cause they are not true.” 

By the late arrivals from England, we gain the 
interesting information that a horse jockey has 
run away with a lawyer’s daughter. 

From the Boston Courier we learn that the ad- 
ministration party will shortly nominate their 
candidate for the Vice Presidency. Messrs. Craw- 
ford of Georgia, Macon of North-Carolina, Har- 
rison and Morrow of Ohic, and Pleasants of Vir- 
ginia, are named ; it is said the latter will eventu- 
ally be the man. Mr. Calhoun is considered the 
opposition candidate. 

At the representation of Faustus at the Park 
theatre, New-York, the coals that held one of the 
traps gave way, and Messn. Simpson and Barry, 
and Mrs. Barry were precijitated about fourteen 
feet. Mrs. Barry had her eg broken and dislo- 
cated, and it is feared thatamputation will be 
necessary. 


ST 
TWENTIETH CONGRESS. FIRST SESSION. 

Congress assembled at the Capitol, on the 3d inst. 
In the Senare, the Vice-President, took the chair at 
12 o'clock. Mesers. John Tyle:, of Virginia, Samuel 
A. Foote, of Connecticut, James Noble, of Indiana, 
Horatio Seymour, of Vermont, and Daniel Webster, of 
Massachusetts, all members whose term commences 
with the present Congress,presentedtheir credentials, 
and tvok the oath of office. The usual formalities of 
informing the House cf Keprezentative: and the Pre- 
sident of the United States, that the Senate were 
ready to proceed to business, were observed. Mr. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, gave notice that he should at 
an early day introduce a bill fur the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt. 

On the 4th, the message was received from the 
President by the hands of his private secretary ; the 
reading was dispensed with, and three thousand 
copieg of it, and fifteen hundred of the accanpanying 
documents, were ordered to be printed for -he use of 
the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Eaton, of Tennesse, it wis resolv- 
ed that Duff Green is duly elected printe: to the 
Senate, (by yeas aud nays 25 to 19.) This motion 
elicited some debate; under a resolution of th Sen- 
ate passed in 1819, which made merely a plurtlity of 
votes necessary to a chvice, the Senate chow Mr. 
Green, their printer, near the close of the last 


votes was necessary, and after the election of Mr. 
Green, the Senate agreed to have another ballot. By 
the above vote the question is settled. 

On the 5th inst. the President communicated the 


the contingent fund of the Senate for the last year; 
which was read, and, ordered to be printed. 


given, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
to abolish imprisonment for debt ; which was read. 

Mr. Noble, of Indiana, gave notice that he should, 
to-mort »w, ask leave to introduce a bill authorising 
the State of Indiana to sell the lands appropriated to 
the use of Public Schools in that State. 

The President communicated to the Senate a Re- 
port from the Secretary of War, made in pursuance of 
a resolution ofthe Senate of the 27th February last, 
transmitting proposals for printing and binding a cer- 
tain number of Infantry and Rifle Tactics, and a eys- 
tem of Artillery Instruction and Field Exercise, for 
the use of the Militia of the United States. 

On the 6th inst. a joint Resolution was received 
from the House of Representatives for the appoint- 
ment of two Chaplains, of different denominations, to 
interchange weekly during the session, and concurred 
in. 

Mr. Harrison, of Ohio, gave notice that, on Monday 
next, he should ask leave to introduce a bill for dim- 
inishing the duty on imported salt. 

Mr. Noble, agreeably to notice yesterday yiven, in- 
troduced a bill to authorize the State of Indiana to 
sell the lands heretofore appropriated for the use of 
Schools in that State ; which was read and ordered to 
a second reading. 

On motion of Mr. Hayne it was resolved, That on 
Monday next, the Senate proceed to the appointment 
of the Standing Committees of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson of Ky., it was resolved, 
That when the Senate adjourns it adjourn over to 
Monday next. 

The bill to Abolish Imprisonment for Debt was 
read a second time, and, on motion, referred toa 
Select Committee—consisting of Messrs. Johnson, of 
Ky., Berrien, Macon, Chambers, Tyler, Barnard,aud 
McLane. 

A message was received fromthe President of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, made in pursuance of a resolution of the 
the 9th February last, relative to the expenses in- 
curred in carrying into e€ect the provisions of the act 
of Congress of March 2d, 1819, for prohibiting the 
slave trade ; which was ordered to be printed. Ad- 
journed to Monday. 


In the House or REPRESENTATIVES, on the 3d 
inst. at 12 o’clock, the clerk called the members, and 
207 answered to their names. The House proceeded 
to the choice ofa speaker—the whole number of votes 
given in was 205. Andrew Stevenson had 104, J. W. 
Taylor 94, P. P. Barbour 4, J. Stevenson 1, S. D. Ing- 
ham 1, Stevens 1. Mr. Stevenson was declared duly 
elected, and on taking the chair returned his thanks 
to the House. He then took the oath, and qualified 
the members by states. Mr. Clark the former clerk, 
and the former sergeant-at-arms, and door-keepers, 
were re-appointed and sworn.. 

On motion of Mr. Van Rensselaer, it was “ Resolv- 
ed, That two Chaplains, of different denominations, 
be elected by Congress, the present session, one by 
each House, who shall interchange weekly” —and the 
election of Chaplain was then ordered to be made on 
Friday af 1 o’clock. 

The usual orders respecting newspapers and the 
hour of adjournment were passed. 

On the 4th inst, the President’s Message was read 
to the House, and referred to a committee of the 
whole on the state of the Union. Six thousand Copies 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Condict presented a memorial of Aaron Ogden 
and others, Officers of the Revolutionary Army, pray- 
ing for such further compensation for their services as 
Congress may think proper. He moved the reference 
of the memorial to a Select Committee, and subse- 
quently, Messrs. Burges, Condict, Drayton, Taylor, 
Livingston, Holmes, and Mitchell, of Tennessee, 
were appointed the committee. 

On the 5th inst. the Speaker laid before the House, 

a communication from the Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, Covering the following documents. 
Statement of the names of such officers as have 
not rendered their accounts within the year, or have 
balances unaccounted for, advanced one year prior to 
the 20th September last. 

2. Statement of the accounts which have remained 
unsettled, or on which balances have been due more 
than three years, prior to the 30th September last. 

3. Abstract of moneys advanced prior tothe 3d of 
March, 1309, on the books ofthe late Accountant of 
the War Department, and which remained to be ac- 
counted for on the books of the 3d Auditor, on the 
30th September last. . 

With these documents was a communication from 
the third Auditor, containing explanatiuns of the ac- 
counts which were laid upon the tabie, and ordered 
to be printed. ' 

On motion of Mr. Wickliffe, it was * Resolved 
unanimously, That the members of this House will 


session. It wasthen contended that a majority of 


report of the Secretary reiative to the disbursement of 


Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, agreeably to notice 


elect of this House, from the State of Kentucky, by | 
wearing crape on the left arm, one month. ‘ihe House 
then adjourned. 

On the 6th inst. the election of Chaplain, was or- 
dered to be postponed till Monday. 

Mr. Little moved the House to take up an order, 
which he submitted tothe House on Tuesday—that 
the several committees be appointed to-morrow ; but 
as the House had previously resolved to adjourn ua- 
til Monday, he modified his order so as to read ** to- 
day ;’ as there was not time for the Speaker to ap- 
poiat them at that time, the House adjourned. 





THEATRICALS. 
Fecverat Street Taeatre. On Monday 
evening a full house witnessed the first represen- 
tation of Faustus ; which was got up in a style 
superior to any thing ever before attempted in 
Boston. The story, an ancient German legeni, 
is simply this ; Doctor Faustus, (Mr. Flynn) has 
by his arts and machinations acquired power 
over Mephistophilus, (Mr. King)—vulgurly, the 
devil. The drama opens with a new scene ; 
water falls down among the rocks on the back, 
and from side to side is thrown a rustic bridge. 
Faustus enters aud soliloquizeg, exerts his newly 
acquired power, and the devil rises through the 
stage, but in ashape unseemly in the eyes of the 
Doctor, who commands him ta change, and— 
presto—he pops down one hole and up another 
in a new garb, more fitting the important part 
he is to sustain in the drama. At his own request, 
Faustus is immediately transported to Venice, in 
the midst of the Carnival. ‘To do this the clouds 
descend and cover the stage, and upon vanishing 
whence they came, the stage is beheld covered 
with Masqueraders. ‘The sports proceed and we 
are treated with Harlequin and Pantaloon,both of 
which parts have been much betterdone. Faus- 
tus here meets Adine (Miss Clark,) whom he has 
previously seduced,and while they are embracing 
his good friené transports them to the Ruins of 
a Monastery, where we are treated to a love af- 
fair in the old style: Adine abjures Faustus to 
cut the acquaintance of the fiend, which he is 
unwilling to do, and with the help of the devil, 
is bearing her off when Adine utters words 
which have power over all devils, and Mephis- 
tophilus vanishes ;--which vanishing—vide the 
play bill,—* is produced by the most sudden and 
electrical effect.” 

We are then introduced to the acquaintance of 
Wagner, (Andrews) a young student, and his 








— 


Charlotte Thorndike. 


sweetheart Lucetta, (Mrs. Papanti,) who give 
some good songs, but what they are put in this 
d:ama for, in preference to any other, we cannot 
conceive, unless it be to lengthen it; which is 
quite unnecessary. 

Faustus and his friend “play the devil” in 
several scenes, and finally they separate, merely 
thatthe fiend may acquire more power over his 
pupil. Faustus is taken by the officers of the 
Inquisition, and thrown into prison: here he is 
visited by Mephistophilus who offers his ussist- 
ance on conditicn that he commit murder. Faus- 
tus at first refuses ; the fiend with one zhutnp of 
bis magical knuckles knocks them both from the 
prison into the palace of the King of Naples. 


so quickly as this. Here Faustus is tempted with 
the title of King—cthe King is very conveniently 
snoozing in the next room) and Macbeth-like, 
he seizes the dagger, and commits the murder. 
Winile about it, the fiend isin fear and trembling 
for the nerves of his friend, and invokes all the 
minor Diaboluses to“his aid. Faustus returns 
clad in the “ regal purple”—which is pea-green 
—and assures Mephistophilus that the deed is 
done, and that he is king. In the course of this 
scene we are treated with some wise reflections 
upon honorable murders, which.are recommend- 
ed to all those gentlemen who have lately fallen 
in duels. 

“Last scene of all, that ends this strange 
eventful history” is the grand audience chamber 
of king Faustus. Adine minds her wits, rushes 
in, sings to and warns Faustus that his sand is 
most run out : he invites her to share his throne, 
but she perceiving “ blood upon the steps,” very 
sentimentally declines the offer. Faustus after 
suffering hinself to be called many hard names, 
defigs the devil and all the rest of them, when, 
clothed in the raiment in which he first made his 
appearance, (which is very like the Ghost in 
Hamlet) Mephistophilus rises, siezea the King in 
a very rude and ungracious manner, and thrusts 
him downthe trap-door—fire rains from above, 
sulphur comes from the hole, and thus the whole 
affair ends in smoke. 

The piece, as an acting piece is nothing, but 
depends for its success altogether on the scenery, 
which is splendid, and the music. Mr. King 
made avery gentlemanly devil, and Mr. Flynm 
was good in Faustus. The actors who are al- 
ways good, were so upon this occasion, though 
their characters were merely put in to make a 
duel, and various other crimes by which Faustus 
was led to his own destruction. Much slight of 
band was shown in changing the scenery, and 
very few faults were discoverable, which was 
remarkable, as it was a first night. The managers 
will not make money ont of it, unless they keep 
better order in their house ; the overture was en- 
tirely lost in the unnecessary noise in the third 
row, and the gailery. 


On Wednesday evening, Miss Rock played 
Adine; among other alterations, as if it was his 
first fall, the devil was sent from the clouds. 














To Correspoxpents. The travels of a Tin 
Pedlar did not arrive in season for this paper. 
We have also on hand a well written story, the 
production of one of the Misses attending the 
High School in this city ; and some Stanzas said 
to have been given by Lord Byron to an Ameri- 
can gentleman, and which have never been pnb- 
lished. Several other communications shall re- 





testify their respect for the memory of Wiuiianm S, 





Yorsa, late a member of Congress, and a member 


We never saw upon the stage any change made |} 
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Aasonit Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEE. 


Aumicable Lodge, Cambridge, Meedey. 
Urbanity, Nantucket, * 
Star in the East. New-Bedford, “ 


St. Paul's R. A. Chapter, Boston, Tweeday. 
Encampmeat K. T. Boston, Wednesday. 
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Marriages. 


To thie city, Mr. Thomes H. Luces to Miss 





Mery R. Hartee ; Mr 
Levi Bailey to Miss Neacy Browa ; Mr. Jacob Kuba, jr. te Miss Biies. 


beth Chapman. 

In Chelsea, Mr. William Betts to Mine Abigail Tew! " 
In West-Cambridge, Mr. Asabel Gilbert, of this y, to Me 
In Newton, Mr. Baxter Hall to Mise Lucinda Brockett. 


To Boxford, Mr. William Tilestoa, of thie city, to Miss Belinds 
Kimbali. 


Deaths. é 


In this city, Mrs. Lydia Tolmaa, aged 39; Mrs. M Aade 

—s pmo James Shopart ased 34; Mr. James 7 
3 Mr. Jesse Atwood, aged 37; Mrs. Elizabeth 2 

Mrs. Joanua Bell, aged 28. : a 

In Roxbury, Mies Mary T. Pratt, aged 26. 

In Brighton, Mr. Abel Metiam, aged 35. 

To Salem, Captain Jonathan Carnes, aged 79. 

In Newburypert, Dr. Samuel Sith, aged 76. 

In Lancasier, Mr. Joha Holman, of this city, aged S88. 

In Wardsborough, Vi. Col. Abner Holbrook, aged 64. 

In Baltimore, DreAbraham Jessop, aged 20, 

Tn Charleston, S. C. Miss Jerusha Day, daughter of the tete Hue. 

Samuel Day, of this state, 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
FIFTH NIGHT OF FAUSTUS. 


HIS EVLNING, FRIDAY, Dec. 14, will be pre- 
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sented the Grand Romantic Drama, in 3 acte, 
called 
“AUSTUS. 
Faustue, . ‘ i ‘ Mr. Flyna. 
Adine, . . . Mies Rock. 


(cy-Mr. HORN and Mrs. KNIGHT, the celebrate 
ed Vocalists, are engaged. Due notice will be givea 
of their first appearance. 











POTTER'S VEGETABLE CATHOLICON., 
5S gem Medicine has stood the test of experience for more than three 
years past, and has achieved in the healing art, cures which rival 
the most extracrdiuary of ancient or modern practice. No preparation 
has borne such celebity, as au alternative; aud its innocent qualities 
have been acknowledged by the expevieace of thousands, In using the 
Catholicoa, a restriciton in diet is nut required, nor dues kt interrupt 
the patient, pursuing the ordiwary avocations of business. 
Jo King’s Evil or Scrofula, Necrosis ur Diseased Bones, Mercurial 
Disease, Rheumatism, Liver Complaints, Uleers, White Swel 
Syphilis in its secondary stage, ludigestion, &c. &e. the Cathelicon 
has been most cunspicuously useful; it also bas beea setvicesbie to de 
bilitated and nervous aifected persons. 
The discovery of a preparation adapted to that class of diseases, for 
which this is recommended, is one of the wost desirable hoons that eae 
be afforded to the unfortunate ; and the proprietor trusts, that the ea- 
deavorg of the benevolent and humane, will be exerted ia diffusing the 
merits of his invaluable remedy to the ears of those whe ere groaaiag 
under affliction. 
The numerous testimonials already shown to the publie in faver of 
this remedy, and its having been used in the Philadelphia ——— 
for fhese two years past in diseases which resisied the lar modes 
practice, form a high and important proof of ite just m and cleime. 
iP Price $3 per bottle. — are on the bottles. 
Communications from any part of the world, post paid, and orders for 
medicine will he punctually attended to. 
W. W. POTTER, No. 13, South Niuth-street, between Ches- 
nut and Market,oppusite the University of Penusylvaaie- 
CERTIFICATE. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 26th, 1827. 
Dear Sir,—Impressed by an ardent desire to — to the allevie~ 
tion of such as may be groaning under disease, Lam impelled to furnish 
—— the following efficicut proof of the value of your celebrated 
Catholicon. 
Mrs. C. waa, for twelve months afflicted with Liver Complaint; she 
discharged large quantities of blood, by which che became much eme- 
ciated, and entirely cénfined to her bed. She received the advice of 
two eminent Physicians, but, their endeavors to arrest its progress were 
defianced ; finally, one of them declared her incurable, and that che 
could not live till next murning. I procured some of your Vegetable 
Catholicon, and gave it tober. * Its operation was like acherm,” in a 
few weeks she was perfectly cured of a disease, which it appears she 
could not have survived, out, by the timely use of your medicire, 
I am, very respectfully, yours, T. J.U, 41, Prune-street. 
A fresh supply of the above Medicine is just received for sale by J- 
KIDDER, 5 , Court-street. Also, for saleby D. NOYES, 13, Markets 
street, and H. WHITE, 188, Washingtou-strect, Bustoa, 
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MORE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
5 received hy MUNROE & FRANICE, No. 128, Wasbiagten- 
street, 
Arlis’s Pocket Magazine, Westall’s plates, 5 vols. 
Ayscough’s Index to Shakspeare. 
Barrow’s Sermons, 5 vols. 
Belsham’s Review of Wilberforce on Prevailing 
Do. Summary cf Christianity. 
Berthollet un Dying, 2 vols. 
Bowdler’s Shakspeare, 10 vols. 
Bacou's Works, 10 vols, 
—— a and Essays. 
Campbell's Lectures on Systematic Theology aad . 
Carpenter’s Introduction po the Study of the — 
Clark’s Grotius. 
Common Place Book of Anecdotes. 
Do. do. Humorous Poetry. 
Cowper's Poeis, 2 vols. calf, gilt. 
Cappe’s Critical Remarks on Sciiptutes, 2 vole. 
Description of 300 Animals. 
Draper’s Conversations of a Father with hie Sen on come leadiag 
pots in Natural Philosophy. 
Doddridge’s Expositor, royal 8vv. 
Drummond's First Steps to Botany. 
Dialogues on Botany. 
Eltun’s History of the Roman Emperors. 
Elmes’s Dictionary of the Fine Asts. 
Everlasting Su:gster, 2 vols. 
Eccentric iography or Lives of Extraordisery Charectere. 
Elegant Extracts, (Epistles) royal dvo. 
Ferguson’s Perspective. 
Do. Lectures on Mechanies, &c. 
Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie. 
Flavel’s Works, 2 vols. 
Fellowe’s Body of T 2 vols. 
Gregory’s Mechanics, 3 v 
Garry's Perspective fur Scheols. 
Gregory’s Common Place Bucks of Mathematics fer Practice) Men. 
Good's New Version of the Psalms, 2 vole. 
Griffiths du the Diseases of the Lives. 
Horsley’s Sermons. 
— : acetia and Miscellanies. 
4 very Day Buok, 2 vols. 
Helme’s Co gabe 
Do. Cortes. 


Religions. 


Do. Pizarro. 

Harris’s Lives of James I. Cha:les I. Oliver Cromwell,and Charles 1§- 

Holmes on the Revelation of St. Joha. 

Hanuam’s PulpR Assistant, 5 vole. 

Humorist, 4 vols. 

Hoare’s Classical Tour through uy and Sicily, 3 vols. 

Hume and Smollet’s England. 2 vols. 

Harmer’s Observations on various Passages of Scripture. 

Kirke White’s Life and Remains. 

Library of Useful Knowledge—Prelimissry, Hydrostetics, Hy Sreat- 
ics, Pneumaties, Heat, ae 1, Meat, part Z, Mechanice, pert 1, 
Mechanics, part 2, Mec 

Leighion’s Works, 4 vols. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening. 

Do. do. of Agriculture. 

Lee’s Dictivnary of Botanical Terms. 

Leslie's Illustrations to the Sketch Book. 

Morell’s Elemeuts of the History of Philosophy ead Science. 

Mirror of Literature, Amusement, aud Lastruction, with semesous 
eugravings un woed, 9 vols. 

Modern Traveller, N». 1 to 37. 

Martin’s Carpenter's and Jomer’s Dastructes. 

Massillon’s Sermons. 

Moh’s Mineralogy, 3 vols. 

Mitchell’s Encyclopadia. 

Magnall’s Historical Questions. 


anics, part 3. 


Macries’ Life of Knox, 2 vols. 

Mawes Gardener's Calendar. 

Muller’s Universal History, 3 vol. 

Maxims of Napoleon. 

Malthus’ Atditioas on Population. 

Original Stories. 

Partington’s Clock and Watchmaker’s Complete Guide. 
Do. Coach Maker's aud Wheelaright’s Guide. 


Do. Printer’s Guide. 

Do. Engraver's Guide. 
Do. Ship Builde>’s Guide. 
Do. Buiider’s Guide. 


Burnett's Lines of Hale and Rochester. 
Clarendon's Rebellion, @ vols. 
Marlowe's Poetical and Dramatic W orks, 3 vols. 


| Waiton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, end Sanderson 
Paley'’s Works, 5 vols. 
Parry, Ross, Fraaklia, and Belzosi’s Travels and Voyages. 


(#7? PRECEPTOR WANTED..£)) 
PRECEPTOR is wanted for * Thornton Acade- 
my” ia Saco, State of Maine—a liberal salary 
will be given. Application for that situation may be 
made by letter to the subscribes, at Saco. 
Dec. 7. tf J. SPRING. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashiouable Hair Catter- 
takes this method of informing the public is 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Mariboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hogrs, 
and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to 











ceive attention, some uf which are endorsed “ for 
a very dry time.” ' 


businese, to meri: and receive their contipued patros- 
age. epitly Jaly 23. 
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Migstellanies. 
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SAUL, AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 
BY w. ALLSTON. 
What daring footsteps come, to break 
The silence of the darkened wood, 
And thus at midnight’s hour awake 
This sleeping solitude ? 


Some wanderer with the burning trace 
Of guilt and sin upon his brow, 

Seeks out the prophet’s resting place ; 
But wherefore comes he now ? 








That form—it cannot be forgot ! 
°Tis he—°tis valor’s proudest son— 
And she who guides him to the spot, 
Is Endor’s fearful one ! 


What deed of darkness eer could send 
Such wanderers to the place of prayer ? 

Ob ! would the stubborn knee might bend, 
The dark soul worship there ! 


Mer, hand has traced the magic sign, 
Her lips the unholy spell have said : 

Can they death’s frozen clasp untwine, 
Will the grave yield its dead ! 


But see, amid the bursting gloom, 

What shadowy spectre meets the eye? 
‘Tis the pale tenant of the tomb— 

List to his prophecy. 


* Monarch, thy throne and sceptre are in rust, 
Warrior, no more the child of victory, 
Father, thy hopes are mingling with the dust, 
Mortal, to-morrow thou shalt be wiih me.” 
* * * & ? 
The morrow’s sun shone dimly down, 
Jn sadoess on the battle plain, 
On horse and rider overthrown, 
On slaughtered chief and train. 


Avd there lay one, whose stiffened hand 
Fast fixed in nature’s agony, 

Still firmly grasped a broken brand, 
As if in victory. 


I knew him for that fearless one, 
Who broke the slumbers of the dead ! 
Dimmed was the brightness of his sun, 
Hie dreams of glory fied ! 


He had gone forth at break of day, 
While thousands waked his battle hymn : 
Like dew drops ¢hey had passed away, 
—God had forsaken him. 





{From the Cosnecticut Mirror.] 


THE DROWNED BOY. 
Sad was the lot, sad was the tale 
Of him who lies unconscious here, 
His locks are lifted by the gale, 
No mourner comes his loss to wail, 
No friend to wait upon his bier. 


I’ve seen him in some lonely hour 

Gazing upon the bright blue sky, 
And though the black’ning cloud might loar, 
Careless he'd view the coming shower, 

Nor. heed the storm that muttered by. 


Sad did he seem for one 80 young, 
*Twas in a bitter mood he smiled, 

And as he paced the path along, 

He heard a strange and wayward song, 
And gestured to its measure wild. 


Whether "twas want or cruelty 

That caused his mind thus wild to rove, 
Or whether to his boyish eye, 
His fancy gave the mad’ning joy, 

Of ceaseless, hopeless, idle love. 


1 know not, but he has never slept 
Upon a quiet, peaceful bed ; 

He to himeelf his vigils kept, 

None but himeelf for him has wept, 


None mourn him now that he is dead. Aun. 


EXTRACTS 
From Trevels in North America, in the years 1780, 81, and 82, hy 
the Marquis de Chastellux, Major General in the French Army, un- 
der the Count de Rochambeau. 


The writer landed at Newport on the 11th of 
July, and soon commenced his journey over the 
continent. From the following description the 
Providence people would hardly recognize their 
own town. 


The town of Providence is built on the bank 

a river only six miles long, and which disem- 
bogues itself in the gulf wherein are Rhode- 
island, Connecticut, Providence, &c. It has on- 
fy one street, which is very long: the suburb, 
which is considerable, is on the other side of the 
river. This town is handsome, the houses are 
not spacious,but well built, and properly arranged 
within. Itis pent in hetween two chains of moun- 
tains, one to the north, and the other to the 
south-west, which causes am ineupportable heat 
én summer ; but it is exposed to the north-west 
wind, which rakes it from one end to the other, 
and renders it extremely cold k: winter. It may 
contain two thousand five huncred inhabitants. 
Its situation is very advantageous for commerce; 
which accordingly ie very considerable in times 
of peace. Merchant ships may load and unload 
their cargoes in the town iteelf, and ships of war 
cannot epproach the harbor. Their commerce 
is the same with that of Rhode-Jsland and Bos- 
ton ; they export staves, and salt provisions, and 
bring back salt, and a great quantity of molasses, 
sugar, and other articles from the West-Indies : 
they fit out vessels ‘also for the cod and whale. 
fishery. The latter is carried on succesfully be- 
tween Cape Cod and Long Island; but they go 
often as far-as Baffin’s Straite, and Falklani’s 
Island. The inhabitants of Providence, like 
those of Newport, also carry on the Guinea 
trade ; they buy slaves there and carry them to 
the West-ledies, where they take bills of ex- 
change on Old England, for which they receive 
woollens, stuffs, and other merchandize. 


Concerning a family at Voluntown, Ct. where 
the traveller next tarried, he gives us a speci- 
men of his simplicity and love of gossip. in which 
latter he rivals the “gentle King Jamie” him- 
self. 


We were waited on at supper by a most beau- 
tiful girl, called Miss Pearce. She was a neigh- 
bor of Mrs. D——, and had come on a visit, and 
to assist her in the absence of her youngest 
daughter. This young person had, like all the 
American women, a very decent, nay even 
serious carriage; she had no objection to be 
looked at, nor to have her beauty commended, 
nor even to receive a few earesses, provided it 
was done without an air of familiarity or liber- 
tinism. Licentious manners, in fact, are so 
foreign in America, that the communication with 
young women leads to nothing bad, and that 
freedom iteelf there bears a character of modes- 
ty far beyond our affected bashfulness and false 
reserve. But neither my excellent supper, nor 
the books of Mr. D——, nor even the fine eyes of 
Mies Pearce, made my cart arrive, and I was 
obliged to go to rest without hearing any news 
from it. 
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On the road from Hartford, which he eays 
“ does not merit any attention” to Litchfield. 


There was nothing interesting in: this part of 
my journey, except that having fired iny pistol 
ata jay, to my great astonishment the bird fell. 
This had been for many days an object of curiosi- 
ty with me, and it is really a moet beautiful 
creature. It is quite blue, but it unites all the 
various shades of that colour so as to surpass 
the invention of art, and be very difficult of imi- 
tation. I must remark by the bye, that the Amer- 
cans cal! it onlv by the name of the blue bird, 
though itis areal jay ; but the Americans are 
far from being successful in enriching their na- 
tive language. On every thing which wanted 
an English name, they have bestowed only a 
simple des¢riptive one: the jay is the blue bird, 
the cardinal, the red bird ; every water bird is a 
duck, from the teal to the canard de dois, and to 
the large black duck which we have not in Eu- 
rope. They call them, red ducks, black ducks, 
wood ducks. Itis the same with respect to their 
trees ; the pine, the cypresses, the firs, are all 
comprehended under the general name of pine- 
trees ; and if the people characterize any particu- 
lar tree, it is from the use to which it is applied, 
as the wall-nut, from its serving to the construc- 
tion of wooden houses. * * *® 

Lopatnes. I pressed forward my horses, and 
hurried on to get the start of a traveller on horse- 
back, who had joined me on the road, and who 
would have hadthe same right with myself to 
the lodgings, had we arrived together. Ihad the 
satisfaction, however, to see him pursue his 
journey ; but soon learnt, with concern, that the 
little inn where I proposed to pass that night,was 
occupied by thirteen farmers, and two hundred 
and fifty oxen coming from New-Hampshire. 
The oxen were the least inconvenient part of the 
company, as they were left to graze in a meadow 
hard by, without even a dog to guard them ; but 
the farmers, their horses, and dogs, where in 
possession of the Inn. They were conveying to 
the army a part of the contingent of provisions 
furnished by New-Hampshire. This contingent 
is a sort of tax divided among all the inhabitants, 
on some of whom the imposition amounts to one 
hundred and fifty, on others to one hundred, or 


‘| eighty pounds of meat, according to their abili- 


ties ; so that they agree among themselves to 
furnish a larger, or smaller sized ox, no matter 
which, as each animal is weighed. Their con- 
veyance to the army is then entrusted to some 
farmers, and drovers. The farmers are allowed 
about a dollar a day, and their expenses, as well 
those of the cattle, are paid them on their return, 
according to the receipts they are obliged to pro- 
duce from the inn-keepers where they have halt- 
ed. The usual price is from three-pence to five- 
pence English per night for each ox, and in pro- 
portion at noon. ; 

I informed myself of these particulars whilst 
my people were endeavoring to find me lodgings ; 
but all the rcoms, and all the beds were occu- 
pied by these farmers, and I was in the greatest 
distress, when a tall, fat man, the principal per- 
son among them, being informed who J was, came 
to me, and assured me, that neither he, nor his 
companions would ever suffer a French General 
Officer to want a bed, and that they would rather 
sleep on the floor ; adding, that they were ae- 
customed to it, and that it would be attended with 
no inconvenience. In reply, I told them I was a 
military man, and as rruch accustomed as them- 
selves to make the carth my bed. We had long 
debates on this point of politesse ; theirs was 
rustic, but more cordial and affecting than the 
bert turned compliments. The result was, that 
I had a two-bedded room for myself and my aids- 
de-camp. But our acquaintance did not termi- 
nate there: after parting from each other, I to 
take some repose, they to continue drinking their 
grog and cider, they came into my room. I was 
then employed in traciug my route by the map 
of the country; thie map excited their curiosity. 
They saw there with surpriee and satisfaction the 
places they had passed through. They asked 
me if they were known in Europe, and if it was 
there I had bought my mays. On my assuring 
them that we knew America as well as the coun- 
tries adjoining tous, they seemed much pleased ; 
but their joy was without bounds, when they saw 
New-Hampshire, their country, on the map. 
They called their companions who were in the 
next room ; and mine was soon filled with the 
strongest And most robust men I had hitherto 
seen in America. On my appearing struck with 
their size and statue, they told me that the in- 
habitants of New-Hampshire were strong and 
vigorous, for which there were many reasons ; 
that the air was excellent, their sole occupation 
was agriculture, and above all that their blood 
was unmixed: this country being inhabited by 
ancient families who had emigrated from Eng- 
land. We parted good friends, touching, or rath- 
er shaking hands in the English fashion,and they 
assured me that they very happy to have an op- 
portunity to shake hands with a French General. 

Wasuineton’s Quarters. At our return we 
found a good dinner ready, and about twenty 
guests, among whom were Generals Howe and 
Sinclair. The repast was in the English fashion, 
consisting of eight or ten large dishes of butch- 
er’s meat, and poultry, with vegetables of sever- 
al sorts, followed by a second course of pastry, 
comprized under the two denominations of pies 
and puddings. After this the cloth was taken off, 
and apples anda — of nuts were served, 
whieh General Washington usually continues 
eating for two hours, toasting and conyersing all 
the time. These nuts are small and dry,and have 
so hard a shell, (hickory nuts) that they can on- 
ly be broken by the hammer; they are served 
half open, and the company are never done 
picking and eating them. About half past seven 
we rose from table, and immediately the ser- 
vants came to shorten it, and convert it intoa 
round one ; for at dinner it was placed diagon- 
ally to give more room. I was surprised at this 
maneuvre, and asked the reason of it ;I was told 
they were going to lay the cloth for supper. In 
half an hour I retired to my chamber, fearing 
leat the General might have business, and that 
he remained in company only on my account ; 
but at the end of another half hour, I was in- 
formed that his Excellency expected me at sup- 
per. TIreturned to the dining-room, protesting 
against this supper; but the General told me he 
was accustomed to take something in the even- 
ing ; that if I would be seated, I should only eat 
some fruit, and assist in the conversation. I de- 
sired nothing better, for there were then no 
strangers, and nebedy remained but the Gener- 
al’s family. The supper was composed of three 
or four light dishes, some fruit, and above all, 
a great abundance of nuts, which were as well 
received in the evening as atdinner. The cloth 
being soon removed, a few bottles of good claret 
and Madeira were placed on the table. Every 
sensible man will be of my opinion, that being a 
French officer, under the orders of General 
Washington, and what is more, a good whig, I 








him ; but, I confess, that I had little merit in this 
‘ complaisance, and that, less accustomed to drink 
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eould not refuse a ziass of wine offered me by 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


than any body, I accommodate myself very well 
to the English mode of tasting ; you have very 
small glasses, you pour out yourself the quantity 
of wine you choose, without being pressed to 
take more, and the toast is only asort of check 
in the conversation, to remind each individual 
than he forms part of the company, and that the 
whole form only one society. I observed that 
there was more solemnity in the toasts at dinner ; 
there were several ceremonious ones; the others 
were suggested by the General, and given out 
by his aids-de-camp, who performed the honors 
of the table at dinner ; for one of them is every 
day sented at the bottom of the table, near the 
General, to serve the company, and distribute 
the bottles. The toasts in the evening were 
given by Colonel Hanilton, without order or 
ceremony. After super the guests are gener- 
ally desired to give a sntiment ; that is to say, a 
lady to whom they areattached by some senti- 
ment, either of love, or friendship, or perhaps 
from preference only. This supper, or conver- 
sation, commonly last«d frem nine to eleven, al- 
ways free, and alway: agreeable. * * 
These healths or vasts as I have already ob- 
served, have no incorvenience, and only serve to 
prolong the conversition, which is always more 
animated at the eni of the repast ; they oblige 
you to commit no excess, wherein they greatly 
differ from the Geran healths, and from those 
we atill give in our garrisons and provinces. But 
I find it an absure, and truly barbarous practice, 
the first time youdrink, and at the beginning of 
dinner, to call ost successively to each individual 
to let him knov you drink his health. The actor 
in this ridiculeus comedy is sometimes ready to 
die with thirst, whilst he is obliged to inquire the 
names, or catch the eyes of five and twenty or 
thirty persons, and the unhappy persons to whom 
he addresses himself, with impatience, for it is 
certainly not possible for them to bestow a very 
great attention to what they are eating, and what 
is said tothem, being incessantly called to on the 
right and left, or pulled by the sleeve by charita- 
ble neighbors, who are so kind as to acquaint 
them with the politeness they are receiving. The 
most civil of the Americans are not content with 
this gereral call; every time they drink they make 
partialones, for example,four or five persons at a 
time. Another custom completes the despair of 
poor foreigners, if they be ever so little absent, or 
have good appetites : these general and partial 
attacks terminate in downright duels. They call 
to you from one end ofthe table to the other; 
Sir. will you permit me to drink a glass of wine with 
you ? This proposal always is accepted, and does 
not admit the excuse of the Great-Cousin, one 
dees not drink without being acquainted. The bot- 
ve is then passed to you, and you must look your 
enemy ia the fuce, for Ican give no other name 
to the man who exercises such an empire over 


; my will: you wait till he likewise has poured out 


his wine, and taken his glass; you then drink 
mournfully with bim, as a recruit imitates the 
corporal in bis exercise, 

Wasuineton’s Exterior. Inspeaking of this 
perfect whole of which General Washington 
furnishes the idea, I have not excluded exterior 
form. His stature is noble and lofty, he is well 
made, and exactly proportioned ; his physiogno- 
my mild and agreeable, but such as to render it 
impossible to speak particularly of any of his 
features, so that in quitting him, you have only 
the recollection of a fine face. He has neither a 
gtave nor a familiar air, his brow is sometimes 
marked with thought, hut never with inquietude ; 
in inepiving respect, he inspires confidence, and 
his smile ie always the smile of benevolence. 

At Philadelphia, the Merquis lodged at the 
Spanish ministers; here is a day among the 
“ good society” of the Revolution. : 


That of the 22d commenced like every other 
day in America, by 1 great breakfast. As the 
dinners are very late at the minister’s, a few loins 
of veal, some legs of mutton, and other trifles of 
that kiad are always introduced among the tea- 
cups, and are sure of meeting a Learty welcome. 
After this slight repast, which only lasted an 
hour and a half, we went to visit the ladies,agree- 
able to the Philadelphia custom, where the morn- 
ing is the most proper hour for paying visits. 
We began by Mrs. Bache ; she merited all the 
anxiety we had to see her, for she is the daughter 
of Mr. Franklin. Simple in her manners, like 
her respectable father, she possesses his benevo- 
lence. She conducted us into a room filled with 
work, lately finished by the ladies of Philadelphia. 
This work consisted neither of embroidered 
tambour waistcoats, nor net work edging, nor of 
gold and silver brocade—it was a quantity of 
shirts for the soldiers of Pennsylvania. The 
ladies bought the linen from their own private 
purses, and took a pleasure in cutting them out, 
and sewing them themselves. On each shirt was 
the name of the married, or unmarried lady who 
made it, and they amounted to 2200. 

Coronet Donor. M. de Mauduit, after fixing 
the palisades, employed himself in repairing the 
abattis; he again sallied out with a detaclment, 
and it was then he beheld the deplorable specta- 
cle of the dead and dying, heaped one upon 
another. A voice arose from amidst these car- 
cases, and said in English, “ whoever you are, 
draw me hence.” It was the voice of Colonel 
Donop: M. de Mauduit made the soldiers lift 
him up, and carry him into the fort, where he 
was socn known. He had his hip broken; but 
whether they did not eoasider his wound as mor- 
tal, or that they were heated by the battle, and 
still irritated at the menaces thrown out against 
them a few hours before, the Americans could 
not help saying, aloud—* Well ! it is determined 
tu give no quarter ?” “I am in your hands,” re- 
plied the colonel, “ you may revenge yourselves.” 
M. de Mauduit had no difficulty in imposing 
silence, and employed himself only in taking care 
of the wounded officer. The latter, perceiving 
he spoke bad English, said to him : “ you appear 
to me a foreigner, Sir,who are you ?”“ A French 
officer,” replied the other. “Je suis content,” 
said Donop, making use of our language, “ je 
meurs entre les mains de Vhonneur meme.” I am 
content ; I die in the hands of honour itself. The 
next day he was removed to the quaker’s house, 
where he lived three days, during. which he con- 
versed frequently with M. de Mauduit. He told 
him that he had been long in friendship with M. 
de Saint Germain, that he wished in dying to 
recommend to him his vanquisher, and benefac- 
tor. He asked for paper, and wrote a letter, 
which he delivered to M. de Mauduit, requiring 
of him, as the last favor, to acquaint him when 
he was about to die: the latter was soon under 
the necessity of acquitting himself of this sad 
duty : “ it is finishing a noble career early,” eaid 
the colonel ; “ but I die the victim of my ambi- 
tion, and of the avarice of my sovereign.” 


VARIETIES. 

Lions. At the table of a friend, I had the pleasure 
of meeting one day with Mr. Campbell, a London 
Missionary to the South of Africa, who has published 
an interesting book of travels into the interior of that 





unexplored continent. Mir. Campbell is an intelligent 
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looking Scotchman, abundantly communicative and 
entertaining on the subject of his travels. He pene- 
trated as far as Lattakoo, 1300 miles from the Cape, 
a point to whieh no European had ever attained be- 
fore him. His anecdotes of the singular people he 
visited were highly amusing, and illustrative of hu- 
man nature in some of its new varieties. One day 
three of the party went out tolook for some of their 
strayed cattle. One of them having gone a little dis- 
tance from his companions, suddenly came in front of 
three lions couched among the bushes. It was too 
late to retreat ; he gavea hasty glance after his com- 
panions, but on looking again at the savage beast, 
they had advanced some steps nearer. He had suf: 
ficient presence of mind to adopt the usual practice of 
the Hottentots, when they find themselvesin such an 
unwelcome neighborhood—that of standing still, and 
looking them steadily im the face, while he waved his 
musket in the air as a signal tothe rest of the party. 
They came up, but it was only to share in his trepida- 
tion. They maintained their ground, however, look- 
ing steadily at their enemies, who, growing tired of 
this species of ogling, at length slowly withdrew ; it 
is a singular fact, that few ravenous beasts can long 
endure the steady gaze of man, or will attack him 
while he stands firm,and an attentive observer of their 
motions. Does not such an incident strikingly illus- 
trate the remarkable pledge given to Noahke:—* The 
fear of you, and the decad of you, shall be upon 
every beast of the earth ; into your hands are they 
delivered.”.—[Episcopal Watchman. | 


Lire Insurances. It has often been a subject of 
marvel to us, that the system of life insurance which 
prevails so catcusively in Great Britain should never 
have been introduced to any perceptible degree in this 
city. The benefits of this practice have been long 
felt and acknowledged in that country, and they are 
of a nature to produce a still wider and more service- 
able influence amongst us. Persons holding situa- 
tions in public offices ; clerks ; widows with small in- 
comes; holders of life interests in real estate ; and, 
indeed, all such as have large families, with small in- 
come, are those to whom this system is likely to be 
of the greatest service. Take for instance, the case 
of a man, who has three or four young children, with 
a small income, arising from his personal labour. If 
he be thirty-five years of age, by paying about sixty 
dollars per annum, his children will be entitled, at his 
death, to receive three thousand dollars. Now no 


leave such a desirable sum at his death. Creditors 
also, whose prospect of payment, depends on the life 
of his debtor, may thus secure his debt. But these 
are only two, out of a hundred cases, where the in- 
surer may be consoled during his life with the knowl- 
edge that his family will not be left destitute at his 
death. Weare not aware that any of the Companies 
in New-York insure on lives, with the exception .of 
the Duchess. There are several others which are 
privileged by Charter to effect such insurances, and 
they would probably exercise the privilege if the 
public could be once induced to adopt the system.— 
[N. V. Enquirer. ] 


Oxives. Mr. William Prince of the Linnean Bo- 
tanic Garden, New York, has some strong stumpy 
trees of Olives, calculated to yield fruit speedily. 
They were reared by taking strong radical shoots from 
old trees in the south of France ; and consist of a num- 
ber of varieties, all the very choicest kinds. These 
trees may be obtained at from one dollar to one dollar 
twenty-five cents each ; and may be well worthy the 
attention of the Planters of Florida. We also take 
this opportunity again to call the attention of our fel- 
low citizens to the valuable and extensive assortment 
of fruit trees, offered to the public by Mr. Prince, and 
to request that orders for them may be left with the 
Editor of this paper; who will furnish catalogues to 


those who may wish to examine them.—([Pensacola 
Gazette.] 


Burnine woons in AvsTRALAsta. ‘ When the 
trees have been felled they are cross cut in conven- 
ient lengths, and the logs are rolled together in hea 
and ignited. Such bon-fires never were made at the 
burning of heretics, or for the commemoration of a 
a victory, as{ have seep in the wilds of Australasia. 
I can hardly imagine what would be the sensations of 
a stranger travelling there for the first time by night, 
and coming suddenly upon an opening of two or three 
hundred acres in the forest, covered with hills of fire, 
not flame, for the wood being green does not blaze, 
bnt consumes with a white heat. A lurid glare falls 
on every thing around him, and the heat of the air is 
increased almost tosuffocation. The rustling of the 
grass that he hears is not occasioned by the wind, but 
by the lizards, and guanus rushing from the ruin of 
their homes. It is not an endless black cord drawn 
across the path that he sees, but deadly serpents har- 
rying from the nests that are made too hot for them. 
The fish feel the heat in the neighboring creek, but 
the splashing is not made by them ; the retreating 
shoals of reptiles taketo the water and go hissing 
through it like salamanders rushing from the fires.” 

PosskssionS THAT ConsTITUTE PovERTY. Two 
travellers were passing over the Green Mountains, 
when, on arriving near the summit, they saw a man 
digging potatges in a field near the road. One of the 
travellers says to the other, “I sincerely pity that 
poor fellow ;” which was overheard by the potatoe 
digger, who immediately replied, “‘] am not so poor 
as you think I am—I don’t own but fen acres.” 
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saving or frugality on his part, could enable him to, 








CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 
Ree & HOWARD have succeeded in prepar 
a Medicine for the cure of Intempeiance. 
has had the advantage of repeated and succésefel eg. 
periments, by physicians of the first respectability ig 
this city, aud is confidently brought before the public 
as a remedy in no respect inferior to any which have 
been off-red for the purpose. A geutleman who has 
employed much of Dr. Chambers’s, and has witnese- 
ed the operation of this, in several instances, has ex- 
pressed his preference for their preparation. They 
have been politely favored with the following certif- 
cate from Dre. J. B. Flint, of this city. 


Messrs. Reed & Huward,—Gentlemen—I have wit 
nessed the operation and effect of your medicine for 
the cure of lutemperance, in several cases, and am 
very willing at your request, to state, that it has gep- 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent spirite, 
in those who had previously been excessively of 
them ; that the health of the patients has uniformly 
been improved by its operation, and that, in my opin· 
ion, it is a safe, salutary, and commendable medi- 
Cine, for the purpose for which it is designed. 

Your friend, JOSUUA B. FLINT. 

Boston, July 11th, 1827. 

Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman’s Report. 

I have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation has bees 
made by Reed & Howard of this city, a principal in- 
gredient of which, | suspect to be of a character 
which is more universally disgusting, than are aay of 
the ingredients in Chambers’s powders ; or, at 
that this is ® more prevailing ingredient in Reed & 
pay 2 in the New-York preparation. Their 

cure for Intemperance,” I theref 
fer to that of Chambers's. — 9— 

Pbor sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, 
over-street, at the head of Elm-street, Boston, 
$2,50. It may also be obtained of A. T. LU 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JOHN J. BAO 
Washington-street, near Boylston Market, aad of 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-street. 

Sept. 28. tf 





* — School Books. 

A ORING, No. 132, Washi ot 
publishes the following valuable School’ Books” 
School C-mmittees and Teachers aregnvited to give 
them a careful examination. 

Dr. Suow’s First Principles of English Spelling and 
Reading, containing the words of the New-Testa- 
ment, arranged in lessons adapted to the ca y of 
leaners in Primary and Sabbath Schools. By Caleb 
H. Snow, M. D. 

In the division of words into syllables, and in the 
tables for progressive spelling lessons, simplicity and 
intelligibleness have been aimed at, without refereace 
to the example of others. And these two objects 
seemed best attainable by arranging the words of one 
and two syllables in lessons according to the number 
of letters in each, and subdividing these lessons iate 
sections according to the vowel sound of other evi- 
dent marks of distinction. 

. The sixth edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volame 
rat. 

The tenth edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volume 
second. ; 

The fifth edition of Alden’s Reader. This is one of 
the best and most systematic collections of reading 
lessons new in use. 

The sevemeenth edition of Murray’s Grammar, 
abridged by a Teacher of Youth, in ton. 
$1 per dozen. This abridgement has attained an al- 
most unprecedented popularity. It has outlived a 
multitude of other Grammars, and is considered as 
remark:bly suited to the capacity of beginners. - 

The twelfth edition of Murray’s Exercises, without 
any variation from the English edition. 

The sixth edition of Blair's Catechism of Common 
Things in Use, necessary to be known at an early 
age. Together with a Cate@ism of the American 
Revolution. The most distinguished characters of 
that momentons period are particularly poticed. Also 
a Catechism of the History and Customs of Nations - 
and Arithmetical Tables. Price $1 per dozen. 

The fourth edition of Mason on Self Knowledge, 
with Questions adapted for Schools and Academies. 
Price 37 1-2 cts. in half binding. This is suitable 
for the first class in Sabbath Schools. 


tions adapted for Schools and Academies. 

Alger’s Elements of Orthography, illustrating by 
easy examples, the powers of the Alphabet, and the 
rules fur syllabification, spelling, &c. 

Pope’s Essay on Man. Price $1 per dozen, printed 
on a beautiful small type. Nov. 


A. GOULD 
AS removed to the first house north of the Ba 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, formerly 
occupied by H. Jackson,and has placed his SPONGE 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E.Knowlton & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 
0<-Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charless 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as © 
you wish to be particular. All orders punctually at- -· 
tended to. eply. May 11. 








New and Valuable School Book. 
ECONDARY LESSONS, orn raz IMPROVED 
READER, for the use of Schools. By the Author 
of the Fran&lin Primer. 

This work is designed particularly for a Reading 
Book, and both in the plan and execution, it is be- 
lieved that some material improvements have been 
made, even on the most popular books of the kind be- 
fore extant. Thetitle of the “Improved Reader,” it 
is thought, will be found very appropriate, and the 
book itself, an important auxiliary in the caute of 
Education. 

Extract from the Preface. 

The leading design of this compilation, is to in- 
trodace the child, by an easy and gradual progtess, 
to an acquaintance with the most important words ; 
to an acquaintance with their meaning, as well as 
their visible forms, that he may early form a taste for 
reading, and be incomparably more capable of oral in- 
struction, than he would otherwise be. The author 
pretends to no great originality, either in the design, 
orthe execution. He hopes, however, that some ma- 
terial improvements have been made on the best books 
of the kind, before extant, not excepting the Easy Les- 
sons and the American Popular Lessons.” 

(<The Improved Reader is recommended to the 
public, under the impression that it will be found 
highly useful as a School Book, and remarkably well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is intended. 

Extract from a Review of the work. 

‘¢ We think the Improved Reader is well calculat- 
ed for the important place it is designed to fill, and 
that the Author of it is entitled to the thanks of the 
community for this successful attempt to udd to the 
means of intellectual and inoral improvement, among 
the young. The style is simple ; the pieces short, in- 
teresting, and instructive. Besides the excelleut in- 
struction which it contains, in a familiar and engag- 
ing form, it is well suited to do away that unnatural 
tone which children so generally acquire by reading 
what they do not understand. Any one who is at ail 
acquainted wita the state of our Schools, and has ob- 
served the manner in which the younger Scholars 
spend their time, will be sersible how much a book 
like this is wanted. We hope to see this little work 
extensively adopted in our Schools.” 

*,* Those interested in the subject of Education 
are respectfully requested to examine this book be- 
fore they purchase for the approaching winter Schools. 

For sale by the publishers, A. PHELPS and A. 
CLARK, Greenfield. Aiso, by HILLIARD, GRAY 
& CO. and RICHARDSON & ) 


LORD, ‘Boston : 
CLARENEON HARRIS, Worcester. : 


("Schools supplied on very liberal terms. 





Nov. 30. 


DR. STORER 
AS removed to No. 298, Washington-street, the 
late residence of Dr. Hayward. 
Nov. 23. 6tis 


7 BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £9 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing Mt 


mav be had on applieatian to the Cashier. 
April <9. tf ° 








EXTRA FINE 

mer a WATER, in fancy bottles ; Pradier’s 

celebrated French Razors, and A. Hunt's sape- 
rior old English Razors, warranted ready for use, in 
portable cases; with a general assortment of Pzn- 
rumery, at J. DORETY’S Fashiouable Hair Cut- 
ting and Dressing Room, No. 8, Court street, two 
doors from Washington street. 
Dec. 7. Ui 


Elegant India Rubber Shoes. 
— hundred pairs euperior quality comprising 
a complete assortment of Ladies, Gen 
Misses, Boys, and Children’s sizes, just recei 
for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILL! No. 
180, Washington-street. tf. Oct. 28. 
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